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y= have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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“Whole Wheat Sales Buildan| 
















Get this FREE Promotion Kit and go — ads. welcome variety to their meals, they’ll 
: it often! 

places with Whole Wheat Bread! =’ ft 

Here’s compelling, powerful promotion material FREE KIT BRINGS YOU ALL THIS: 


for expanding your Whole Wheat Bread business. e Alluting 4-color Window Streamer 
Sparked by the slogan, ‘“‘7ry Whole Wheat e Tempting 4-color Counter Display Card 
Bread for a flavor treat,’ the program creates a @ Attractive Lapel Cards for your salespeople 


ry, wider interest in Whole @ Reliable Formula Information 


* ey ° . 
Rt Wheat Bread. When For your free kit... ask your jobber’s repre- 
. : S . F 
os people find its flavor sentative or your Pillsbury man — or write us. 
ee Pilisb ws e ° ° 
e seig %\ @@ STRENGTH that assures volume and pleasing texture in any type of 
. ede ‘ m4 whole wheat bread . .. FLAVOR that wins customers’ favor... 
On +. Sym ‘ 
“ Reliability @, youget both when your whole wheat flour comes from Pillsbury! 
J @ 
2® ; ; . 
“Se, PILLSBURY’ WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 
*e%e, eote Famous for Flavor and Freshness 
© o%2 eee re? ‘ A P 
®eee® PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. * General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bemis’ 6 strategically located Multi- 
wall Plants provide a time-saving 
source of supply no matter where 
your plant may be. Bemis Packaging 
Specialists help work out your pack- 
aging problems right in your own 
plant. Often they can improve pack- 
ing line operations, speed up produc- 
tion, and lower costs. You get all this 
neatly wrapped up in one complete 
money-saving package when you 
choose Bemis Multiwall Paper Ship- 
ping Sacks. 
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BEMIS BRO BAG CO. 


Peoria, lil. « East Pepperell, Mass. « Mobile, Ala. » San Francisco, Calif. « St. Helens, Ore. « Wilmington, Calif. 


Baltimore « Boise + Boston 
Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver « Detroit 
Houston «+ Indianapolis 
Kansas City + Los Angeles 
Louisville » Memphis 





Minneapolis « New Orleans 

New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City + Orlando 

Omaha * Pittsburgh « St.Louis 

Salina + Seattle « Salt Lake City 
Wichita 
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1,000,000 BUSHELS 
Additional Storage for 
i} = ““BUTTERCUP’’ WHEAT 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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THORO-BREA 


The Portect Hour 



































Quality beyond question has always been the rule in 
the production of THORO-BREAD. And that rule is 
mighty important to the flour distributor who recog- 
nizes that just any flour is not good enough to build a 
sound, continuing business. Quality in flour was never 
more appreciated by the consumer than it is today. And 
THORO-BREAD has the kind of quality that is mak- 


ing more friends each year. 








HAULD Ut STEALING 


“THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2.500 Sacks Daily 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 


COMPANY 














Famous for Results . ee 


The fame of KELLY’S FAMOUS is the fame that goodness wins 
... the kind of fame that can be gained only by fine quality, tested 
and proved through the years. That is a mighty important aid to 
any flour distributor’s sales. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 
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; The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks| HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Graks Mhineee 100mebe Bus. 
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Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company 


Wilkes-Barre. Pennsylvania 


ANIL | Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
rire 
2 — 


2 Boston, Mass. 
3 Dayton, Ohio 

4 Louisville, Ky. 

5 Detroit, Mich. 
6 Chicago, Ill. 

7 Greenwood, S. C. 


8 St. Louis, Mo. 
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FR BAG 


clean flour and clean bakeries” 


says R. L. SMITH, Vice President 


Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company , Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


“We are very favorable to the use of multiwall 
paper bags for bakery flour. We find that they help 


keep flour clean-and pure. 





“We have been receiving our flour in multiwall bags 
for approximately a year. Our experience shows 
that they are more economical, as well as being 


helpful in maintaining high standards of cleanii- 


ness in our bakeries.” 






ROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17 230 PARK AVE * CHICAGO |: 230 No. Michigan Ave * BALTIMORE 2° 1925 O'Sullwan Bldg » SAN FRANCISCO 4 1 Montgomery St * ALLENTOWN, PA 842 Hamilton St 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO., (CAN) LTD MONTREAL .* VANCOUVER * HAMILTON 

















BACK IN THE .Nénelios 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON U. 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
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eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO *RED TURK ePEP 
eSOTA °BAKERS BEST ¢STATEN ISLAND BEST °CERENA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Voluntary Rationing Proposed 
As One Solution to Grain Crisis 





July Flour Output 
Up 3% Over June, 
Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has announced a prelim- 
inary estimated production of 24,900,- 
000 sacks of wheat flour during July. 
That figure, the bureau said, was 3% 
over the June wheat flour output 
which totaled 24,200,000 sacks and 
13% greater than the July, 1946, total 
of 22,100,000 sacks. 

Wheat grindings during July were 
estimated at 57 million bu. as com- 
pared with 55.5 million bu. in June. 
Offal production was placed at 472,- 
000 short tons, against 464,000 short 
tons the previous month. 

These figures represent the output 
of about 1,100 flour mills, the bureau 
said. Of that total number of mills, 
only 425 are on a monthly report 
basis and the rest report to the 
bureau annually. The 1,100 mills are 
believed by the bureau to account for 
about 98% of the wheat flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. 

More detailed figures on July flour 
production will be published by the 
bureau in its “Facts for Industry” to 
be released in the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mexico Buys Cash, 
Futures Wheat 
on K.C. Market 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial pur- 
chases of wheat, both cash and fu- 
tures, for the account of the Mexican 
government, were made last week as 
that country continued its coverage 








of allocations for the year. Mexico 
and Bolivia are the only foreign 
countries now permitted to trade 
commercially with exporters in the 
U.S. 

Cash wheat purchases, totaling 
around 4 million bushels to cover 
its needs and 190,000 sacks of flour 
were bought at undisclosed prices. 
The flour purchases were the first 
made for some time. 

Earlier in the year, Mexico cov- 
ered a portion of its expected require- 
ments by futures purchases and 
some scattered buying was done at 
intervals before this week. 

The Mexican wheat allocation was 
increased from the former 20,000 long 
tons monthly to 28,000, the equiva- 
lent of approximately 1,040,000 bu. a 
month, following a plea made in 
Washington earlier in the year by 
Carlos Cinta, director of the Mexican 
government buying agency. 





LACK OF POLICY ON EXPORTS 
PROMOTES BULLISH SENTIMENT 


Shortage of Feed Grains Will Bring About Increase: in 
Feeding of Wheat; Experience With Rationing, Con- 
trols Discourages Their Reimposition 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Much talk but little policy indications are to 
be found here in official circles while cabinet officers, presidential 
advisory officials, senators, congressmen, economists with big and 
little reputations, and volunteers of all sorts are adding their two 
cents’ worth to the grain shortage problem. It may remain for the 
grain trade, which recently offered its cooperation to President 
Truman, to provide the solution to the complex equation for which 
the government seemingly does not have the answer. 





Swiss, Netherlands East Indies, 


Mexico Buy Flour; Trade Limited 


Export trade remains rather re- 
stricted in volume, particularly lack- 
ing in business with Latin America. 
Among the claimant nations, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands East Indies and 
Mexico were active. 

The latter bought 180,000 sacks 
flour from one supplier at undisclosed 
prices late last week and also cov- 
ered about four months’ cash wheat 
needs. 

The Swiss also were purchasing 
against their October allocation of 
around 200,000 sacks of 72% flour, 
some being purchased at prices re- 


ported to be about $5.90, Gulf, osna- 


burgs, for .52% ash, 11 protein. 
Most of the purchases by the Neth- 
erlands East Indies were placed on 





Larger Flour Ratio in November 
Export Allocations Not Certain 


WASHINGTON—Present confusion 
over the export program policy ob- 
scures attention to the percentage 
relationship between wheat and flour 
In that operation. After the special 
millers’ committee had completed its 
work here last week with the sub- 
mission of its: brief analyzing the 
situation, it was optimistically con- 
cluded that, no matter what course 
the export program took, the flour 
Percentage would be raised. This op- 
timism, however, has to a consider- 
able degree subsided. 

Agency officials do not hold out 
much hope that the recent activities 
of the committee will be reflected in 

November allocations, announce- 
ment of which is expected this week. 
wheat-flour relationship, it is 
now a, will be unchanged from 
ober, 

In the Department of Agriculture 

official sentiment leans to a higher 


flour portion of the export program 
because of the over-all shortage of 
feed: grains, but the Department of 
State firmly holds to its insistence on 
larger wheat shipments. It is not con- 
sidered likely that the controversy 
can be settled prior to some deter- 
mination of export policy when Presi- 
dent Truman returns to this country. 
The joint committee of millers, 
representing the Millers National 
Federation and the Flour Millers 
Export Assn., presented to govern- 
ment agencies a masterly brief (sub- 
stantial text published elsewhere in 
this issue, beginning on page 24), in 
which it was clearly demonstrated 
that on all counts except perhaps the 
political ones a large ratio of flour to 
wheat in the cereal export program 
would be most likely to serve the 
government’s interest. in meeting 
world food needs and at the same 
best safeguard domestic interests. 


“~and animosity 


the Pacific Coast, although about one 
fourth of the total of 12,600 long 
tons wheat equivalent was for ship- 
ments through the Gulf at about $6, 
sacked, for 80% flour, earlier in the 
week. 

Scattered buying interest from 
Guatemala, Haiti, Cuba and a few 
other Latin American countries de- 
veloped during the week, but volume 
was severely restricted. Brazilian buy- 
ers still are eager for flour, but with 
no licenses available trade is at a 
standstill for millers. 

The rigorous licensing system con- 
tinues to develop misunderstanding 
in Latin America. 
Many buyers have letters of credit 
outstanding in the U.S. and need 
flour, but cannot obtain it, while in 
some other countries licenses are 
available but there is no buying in- 
terest now. Meanwhile, reports of 
“floating” licenses here and there 
cause millers much chagrin. 


BREAD !9 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED HOUSER, ONE-TIME 
ELEVATOR MANAGER, DIES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Fred 
Houser, 70, formerly manager of the 
Kansas Grain Co. elevator at Hutch- 
inson, died in a Hutchinson hospital 
Sept. 11. 

Mr. Houser was known to the grain 
trade of Kansas City, where he oper- 
ated for many years before coming 
here as manager of the Kansas City 
Grain Co. elevator nine years ago. 
When the elevator was closed three 
years ago he took over management 
of the local office of Woolcott-Lincoln, 
Inc. He retired last spring and only 
the day before his death was visiting 
on the board, talking of buying a 
small tract near Hutchinson. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Gordon Houser, Wichita, and a daugh- 
ter, Letta Fay Houser, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 











The grain trade suggested that a 
conference of all interested parties 
be held to review the food export 
program in the light of the reduced 
corn crop. The President was assured 
of the trade’s cooperation. 

(The offer of the grain trade was 
made in a letter sent to President 
Truman by R. C..Woodworth, chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, the text of the proposal be- 
ing published in The Northwestern - 
Miller for Sept. 2, 1947.) 

Unless and until the government 
presents some concrete statement on 
exports of grain it is unlikely, ac- 
cording to trade observers, that com- 
modity markets will do other than 
express bullish sentiment. 


Officials Discount Ration Talk 


Starting the week, spokesmen at 
the cabinet level have cast doubt 
over any major results for a reimpo- 
sition of government controls over 
the distribution of grain. W. Averell 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, 
in an address made at Cleveland, said 
that three methods would halt the 
consumption of wheat. First, he sug- 
gests what he terms an impracticable 
solution in bidding up the price of 
wheat to where it would no longer be 
profitable to feed it to animals. Sec- 
ond, he mentions the reinstatement of 
government use and distribution con- 
trols but in the next breath he doubts 
that those controls could be im- 
posed in time to effect the necessary 
degree of conservation, and finally he 
offers the recommendation of volun- 
tary reduction of purchases of animal 
products by the public. 

The recommendation that the pub- 
lic voluntarily curtail its consumption 
of animal foodstuffs had previously 
been made by Chester C. Davis and 
Sen. Robert Taft (R., Ohio). 

Sen. Taft, in a speech on the West 
Coast, said, “eat less meat,’”’ and Mr. 
Davis, a day or two earlier, made vir- 
tually the same recommendation. 


“Eat Less Meat” Is Offered 


This week Norris E. Dodd, under- 
secretary of agriculture, took up the 
voluntary conservation theme with a 
statement to the effect that we do 

(Continued on page 16) 
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USDA SEPTEMBER SURVEY INDICATES 
PRODUCTION OF 2,400,000,000 BU. 


27% Drop From 1946 Outturn Indicated; Spring Wheat Production 
Forecast Revised Downward But Still Largest Since 
1928; Rye, Oats Prospects Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Hot, dry weather 
prevailing from late July through 
most of August in the Mississippi 
Valley states from Canada to the 
Gulf shrunk the nation’s corn crop 
prospects to 2.4 billion bushels, the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board’s Sept. 10 
survey reveals. 

Such a production is a drop of 256 
million bushels from the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate, 884 million bushels, or 27% 
smaller than the record 1946 crop. 

The smallest crop since 1936-is now 
indicated, 235 million bushels below 
average. Yield prospects improved in 
the East, the Southeast and the West. 
Because a large acreage in the Corn 
Belt and Northeast will not make 
grain either as a result of drouth 
damage or extreme lateness, a larger 
than usual proportion of the acreage 
will be harvested for silage and for- 
age. 

Much Chaffy Corn 

The hot, dry weather in the Corn 
Belt, largely responsible for the sharp 
reduction in yield outlook, also 
caused abnormal acceleration in de- 
velopment. As a result considerable 
late corn: which was expected to be 
immature at average killing frost 
dates this fall will be poorly filled 
and chaffy instead. 

It now seems likely that at least 
75% of all corn in 12 Corn Belt states 
will have matured by the average 
date of first killing frost. In Iowa, 
about one third of the crop would be 
caught if frost occurred on the aver- 
age date. However, in Illinois and 
Ohio only about 10 and 20%, respec- 
tively, of the corn would be imma- 
ture and thus subject to frost dam- 
age by the average frost date. 


Other Grains Hold Well 


In other major crops, the oat out- 
turn was predicted at 1,226,792,000 
bu., about the same as a month ago 
but 19% below last year’s record 
level, thus adding to the prospective 
reduced supply of feed grains. 

Barley was down 4 million, to 285,- 
919,000 bu., rye held steady at 25,- 
405,000 bu., grain sorghums were 
down slightly to 89,937,000 bu., flax- 
seed showed a slight increase to 39,- 
521,000, and soybeans for beans were 
forecast down almost 7 million to 
181,247,000 bu. 


Spring Wheat Off Some 


All wheat production of 1,408,602,- 
000 bu., remains the largest U.S. crop 
on record, although below the August 
forecast because of a decline in spring 
wheat. All spring wheat production 
is now estimated at 312,954,000 bu., 
a drop of 19 million from a month 
ago. This is the largest spring wheat 
crop since 1928 and is 11% above last 
year’s production of 281,822,000 bu. 

Durum wheat production, esti- 
mated at 43,245,000 bu., is one fifth 
larger than last year’s 35,836,000 bu. 
Hot, dry weather damaged durum 
wheat, principally in the central and 
western districts of North Dakota, 
causing a drop of 2.5 million bushels 
since the Aug. 1 estimate. 


Other spring wheat production of 
269,709,000 bu. is 10% larger than 
last year’s production of 245,986,000 
bu. The decline since Aug. 1 in other 
spring wheat is a little over 16.5 mil- 
lion bushels, and occurred largely in 
North Dakota and Washington. 


Feed Outturn Lowest Since 1936 


The 1947 production of feed grains 
is expected to total more than 96 
million tons. This exceeds the 1939 
total, but is smaller than in any other 
year since 1936. Added to this, how- 
ever, are relatively large carry-over 
stocks from the record 1946 produc- 
tion, to provide supplies per animal 
unit at about the average of the past 
10 years. 

The 102-million ton hay crop is 
above average and, augmented by a 
large carry-over, indicates an ample 
supply of roughage, especially in view 
of the prospect that salvaging of 
corn and other crops for forage will 
be much larger than in recent years. 
Pastures dried during August, but 
are reported to have revived after the 
late August rains and promise good 
fall feed. Pasture condition is slight- 
ly above average, but slightly below 
a year ago, with poorest condition 
in the north and south central regions. 

Estimated production of corn in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 


Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1946 
GRIO cccccivecser 132,054 111,738 178,409 
TRGIAMG oc iscce 186,233 173,240 231,489 
pa rere 351,936 406,080 614,368 
Michigan ...... 45,501 60,992 60,612 
Wisconsin ..... 101,800 101,800 111,980 
Minnesota ..... 191,376 207,324 239,888 
BOW c62icrcees 347,340 416,808 661,620 
| oe 100,878 144,738 171,976 
South Dakota-.. 70,056 101,192 120,300 
Nebraska ....... 160,050 203,700 231,362 
po revere 44,566 60,225 63,231 
Kentucky ...... 74,086 74,086 81,879 
TORRE: va sissese 50,193 50,193 55,012 


Indicated production of oats in 


leading states: Final 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1946 

MR rice sccaa 19,875 20,670 62,235 
TAOME occ cscs. 36,337 35,710 56,160 
MUNG sist 2s 114,716 111,342 163,693 
Michigan ...... 37,587 33,660 71,890 
Wisconsin ..... 118,062 118,062 124,758 
Minnesota ...... 163,332 163,332 192,168 
BO Nobis ices 187,638 187,638 220,476 
Missouri ........ 31,165 31,165 60,884 
North Dakota .. 63,720 66,906 62,764 
South Dakota .. 101,218 102,706 100,398 
Nebraska ...... 62,384 64,612 71,708 
Kansas ........ 40,860 40,860 40,556 
Oklahoma ...... 29,398 29,398 24,780 
CME Sv cvipeaes 31,248 31,248 36,366 
Estimated production of spring 


wheat in leading states (other than 
durum) : 


Final 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1946 

Minnesota ...... 19,817 19,296 24,726 
North Dakota .. 114,630 126,093 107,460 
South Dakota .. 47,805 50,992 44,863 
Montana ....... 39,690 42,525 29,775 
BEONO.- seviwced< 16,416 15,903 14,446 
Washington .... 16,758 17,556 10,682 


September 16, 1947 


Durum wheat, in North Dakota, 
39,432,000 bushels; in South Dakota, 
2,768,000 bushels. 

Indicated production of soybeans 
in leading states, in thousand bush. 
els: 


Final 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1946 

ORIG “vesicnveccvd 15,426 13,712 16,254 
Indiana ........ 26,010 24,463 25,346 
pi eee oe 64,087 67,460 75,036 
Minnesota ...... 13,950 14,880 10,675 
TOW ..ceeeceees 30,719 32,526 34,960 
BEIsSOUTL nieuwe 10,569 14,467 14,360 


Range feed is better than a year 
ago east of the Rockies, about the 
same in western parts, having been 
improved in August by rains in many 
sections, especially in Arizona and 
New Mexico, and is maintaining live. 
stock in most of the driest areas. Cat- 
tle and sheep were in good condition, 
except in dry spots in the Southwest, 
August cattle marketings from range 
areas were smaller than in August, 
1946. 





Naave Wheat Seedings Expected 
as a Result of Current Prices 


WASHINGTON — Growers will 
seed fully as much wheat for the 1948 
crop as for the 1947 crop, in response 
to current high prices, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics believes. As 
a result, the acreage goal for 1948 un- 
doubtedly will be reached. The goal 
called for 75 million acres, the same 
as the 1947 acreage excluding volun- 
teer wheat. 

The national goal called for all-out 
production consistent with good farm- 
ing practices. State workers have 
been asked to review the goal for 
their particular state from the stand- 
point of moisture conditions, need for 
oilbearing and other crops, and for 
summer fallow requirements. Farmers 
in dry-land areas were cautioned 
against plowing up of sod lands not 
suited for farming over a period of 
years. Relatively high wheat acreages 
were suggested for the Corn Belt be- 
cause the lateness of this year’s sea- 
son may result in more land being 
available for seeding to wheat this 
fall. 

If 75 million acres are planted to 


wheat and yields equal the 1937-46 
average of 14.3 bu. a seeded acre, the 
1948 crop would be 1,070 million bush- 
els. If yields equal the 16.3 bu. an 
acre, the average of 1942-46 when 
weather was very favorable, produc- 
tion would be about 1,220 million bu. 
A crop of 1,070 million bushels prob- 
ably would be distributed about as 
follows, the bureau says, in million 
bushels: Food 510, feed 200, seed 85, 
industrial 10, exports and increase 
in carry-over 265. If a crop of 1,220 
million bushels were produced, the 
quantity used for feed might be in- 
creased to 250 million bushels and 
that for export and possible increase 
in carry-over to 365 million bushels. 
The demand for feed from the 1948 
wheat crop will be strong until after 
the 1948 corn crop is harvested. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 


seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Sept. 6, in thousand bushels: 











Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis 2,052 954 245 16501,137 1,919 
Duluth .... 27 225 eo 805 47 194 





925 Million-Bushel Domestic Wheat 
Disappearance Seen This Crop Year 


WASHINGTON—Because the corn 
crop will be small, more wheat will 
be fed than last year, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics states, with 
the quantity placed as high as 325 
million bushels. For this reason, do- 
mestic disappearance of wheat in the 
1947-48 marketing year may total 
925 million bushels. 

“Since the supply is about 1,500 
million bushels, about 575 million 
bushels would be left for export in 
1947-48 and for carry-over July 1, 
1948,” the bureau says. “In order to 
provide a reserve of 175 million bush- 
els for contingencies and carry-over, 
it would be necessary to limit exports 
to not more than 400 million bushels, 
or about the same amount as was 
exported in 1946-47. The carry-over 
last July was permitted to drop to 83 
million bushels, because of the un- 
usually large prospective 1947 crop. 

“About 190 million bushels wheat 
(including flour) of the 400 million- 


bushel objective have been allocated 
or committed for export in July-Oct- 
ober. It is estimated that all of the 
commitments have been procured by 
PMA and commercial handlers to 
date, and actual liftings for export 
are running well in advance of the 
monthly allocations. Fully one-fourth 
of the September program had been 
cleared in August. In addition, PMA 
has procured enough wheat and flour 
for application on the November pro- 
gram to make a total export procure- 
ment of 200 million bushels. 

“Wheat prices are currently about 
40 to 50¢ above loan levels. They 
would be lower if corn prices were 
not so high. However, the influence 
of corn prices on wheat prices will 
be reduced when new crop corn be- 
comes available. Wheat prices have 
also been strengthened by the gen- 
eral deterioration of the Canadian 
crop. On the other hand, wheat prices 
tend to be weakened by the possibil- 


ity of sizeable exports from Russia 
and by prospects for a considerably 
larger crop in Australia than in re- 
cent years. 


Demand Exceeds Supplies 


“Foreign demand will again excced 
supplies available for export in sur- 
plus producing countries; While pros- 
pects for large exports are favorable 
in the U.S. the crop in Canada is es- 
timated at only 359 million bushels, 
compared with 421 million last year 
and the 1936-45 average of 371 mil- 
lion. Growing conditions for the De- 
cember harvest in the Southern 
Hemisphere are generally favorable, 
particularly in Australia. The acre- 
age in Australia may be up about 
25% from last year, but the first of- 
ficial estimate of the acreage seeded 
in Argentina indicates a reduction of 
about 13% from 1946. 

“Information received during the 
past month tends to confirm the gen- 
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eralization that wheat production in 
Europe, excluding Soviet Russia, may 
be 10% or more below the 1946 har- 
yest and substantially below the pre- 
war average. Prospects are poorest 
in Western Europe, which includes 
several countries to which the USS. 
exported substantial quantities of 
grain during the past year. The crop 
in Asia is probably near the 1946 


Jevel, but prospects are not favorable 


in areas which received significant 
quantities of U. S. wheat in 1946-47. 

“Wheat stocks in the four major 
exporting countries — United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia— 
July 1, 1947, were about 379 million 
bushels. This is slightly smaller than 
the 387 million bushels last year, the 
smallest since 1938, and about 83% of 
the 1935-39 average of 458 million 
bushels.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. Distributors 
Hold First Meeting 
of Year Sept. 11 


NEW YORK—tThe first meeting of 
the new season of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors was 
held in the Produce Exchange Sept. 
11, with Charles C. Chinski, vice pres- 
ident, calling the group to order and 
Herbert H. Lang later presiding at 
the meeting. 

Mr. Lang pointed out that during 
the summer recess of the organiza- 
tion Joseph V. Lane and George Sil- 
ver, both past presidents of the as- 
sociation, had died, as had L. G. Spind- 
ler, long a member of the group. 
Mr. Lang also spoke of the passing 
on of S. Gartland Horan, Philadelphia, 
a former president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. All 
stood for a moment, in respect to 
these gentlemen. 

The fact was brought out at the 
meeting that some flour distributors 
in New York are not requesting en- 
richment certificates from bakers, 
and Mr. Lang said that he would send 
a notice to all members warning them 
that this should be done. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEO F. LICHTEN JOINS 
E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY—Leo F. Lichten 
has been named southeastern sales 
manager for the E. P. Mitchell Co., 
Kansas City, flour brokerage fitm, 
E. P. Mitchell, head of the organiza- 
tion, announced this week. Mr. Lich- 
ten will make his headquarters at 
687 Kenesaw Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
For the past four years, Mr. Lichten 
has been representative of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., and previously for 
Many years of Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. in the southeastern area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERIT FEED MILLS BUYS 
HOGAN’S, INC., FEED PLANT 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Merit 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, has 
bought the feed plant of Hogan’s, 
Inc., at Muskogee, extending the com- 
pany’s sales territory across Okla- 
homa and Texas and over the bor- 
ders into Arkansas and New Mexico. 
C. L. Allen, Oklahoma City, will be 
transferred to Muskogee to manage 
the mill, which employs 20 persons. 
Acquisition of the mill will increase 
Merit Mills’ capacity by one third, 
A. G. Hammond, general manager, 
Said. Other company units are at 
Amarillo, Texas, and Sayre, Okla. 
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Federation Executives Will Study Effect 
of World Food Crisis on Promotion Work 


CHICAGO—tThe executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion will meet here Sept. 17 to con- 
sider aspects of the world food crisis 
which may affect plans for putting 
into immediate effect the millers’ 
long range promotion program. There 
is no present disposition on the part 
of federation officials to postpone the 
campaign, which is due to reach the 
stage of national advertising in Janu- 
ary, but suggestions have been made 
by members of the industry and by 
officials of the Washington agencies 


concerned in world food supply that ° 


the whole problem should be studied 
in the light of newest developments. 

The special task committee of the 
federation and of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn., which met in Washing- 
ton last week to brief government 
agencies on the industry’s views as to 
export of wheat or high extraction 
flour, gave much attention to offi- 
cial representations concerning the 
propriety of inaugurating a flour pro- 
motion program in the midst of the 
cereal shortage that will prevail dur- 
ing the current crop year. This com- 
mittee was without jurisdiction in the 
matter of the promotion campaign, 
but reported these official views and 
its own information on the subject 
to federation headquarters. 


No ABA Postponement 
There has been much discussion in 
the baking industry, also, on the rela- 
tionship of the bakers’ promotion 
campaign to international food prob- 
lems. The office of the American Bak- 


ers Assn. here has had inquiries indi- 
cating that some members of the in- 
dustry have assumed the bakers’ proj- 
ect would be postponed. No such de- 
cision has been made by ABA, how- 
ever, though the subject has been dis- 
cussed and the executive committee 
is being kept fully informed as to 
developments. 

As announced in these columns last 
week, C. P. Binner, president of ABA, 
has outlined to association executives 
a change in the slant of the opening 
barrage of advertising copy. The pub- 
lic will be informed of the nutritive 
values of baked goods and will be 
asked to take all proper measures 
for conserving and not wasting bread. 

Emphasis is put upon the fact that 
both campaigns are long range in 
conception, and that their effect in 
increasing consumption of products 
made from wheat flour probably 
would not be felt in any considerable 
measure until well after the end of 
the present world emergency. 


Public Relations Factors 


“In order that bakers everywhere 
get the greatest good from their pro- 
motional program, it is important 
that complete cooperation and under- 
standing exist between advertising 
and public relations,’’ Mr. Binner told 
his advertising and public relations 
personnel at a staff meeting last 
week. “The industry’s program does 
not stop with a powerful advertising 
campaign and an intense public rela- 
tions program. The baker and the re- 
tailer will be provided with the finest 





ABA Golden Anniversary Meeting 


Set for Chicago Oct. 30-Nov. 1 


CHICAGO—“The over-all plans for 
the Annual Bakers Meeting and Gold- 
en Anniversary Convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. to be held in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1, are nearing completion,” stat- 
ed Tom Smith, ABA secretary, at an 
ABA staff meeting held recently. 

“The slogan, ‘50 Years—Forward’ 
has been chosen as the convention 
theme,” Mr. Smith continued. “The 
baking industry’s last 50 years will 
be dramatically portrayed by profes- 
sional actors. Its growth, its contribu- 
tions to American life, all the things 
which we pride ourselves on as an 
industry will be underlined. At the 
same time, and in keeping with our 
theme, we will attempt to point the 
way to the future by presenting some 
of the major problems that face us 
today, and what we must do to solve 
them.” 

The convention highlight will be the 
presentation of the baking industry 
promotional program’s advertising, 
merchandising and public relations 
plans. At this time, the first adver- 
tisements in the industry’s advertis- 
ing campaign will be unveiled. 

Following this portion of the con- 
vention, C. P. Binner, ABA president, 
will present a plan by which the 
BIPP story can be effectively car- 


ried to bakers and retailers every- 
where. Mr. Binner’s plan. will not be 
disclosed until the convention. 

The showing of the baking indus- 
try’s history, its future plans and the 
objectives of BIPP is under the di- 
rection of ABA staff members and 
Wallace Swanson, Detroit, an out- 
standing authority on convention 
presentations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMMANDER-LARABEE CoO. 
NAMES M. L. LAWRENSON 


KANSAS CITY — Marvin L. Law- 
renson has been appointed chief chem- 
ist in charge of laboratories of the 
southwestern units of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. He succeeds 
James W. Whitacre who was recently 
named assistant to Glen F. Hilts, vice 
president in charge of the southwest- 
ern grain department. 

Mr. Lawrenson will maintain his 
offices in Kansas City and will be in 
charge of the control testing opera- 
tions at the company’s plants in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Clinton, St. Jos- 
eph and North Kansas City, Mo. 

During the past two years he has 
been head of the company’s St. 
Joseph laboratory and he previously 
had been employed by the St. Joseph 
Testing Laboratory for 16 years. 











Army Buys 25,000,000 Lb. Flour Sept. 9-10 


CHICAGO — Procurement officials of the Army Quartermaster Depot 
Sept. 9 and 10 purchased 25 million pounds of flour. Most of this flour was 
purchased from mills in the Southwest and some was bought from Buffalo 


mills. 
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merchandising materials designed to 
do an effective, efficient selling job. 
Attention will be focused on the 
standing of the baker in his com- 
munity.” 


Higher Bread a Sacrifice 

Warning of possible advances in 
bread prices if costs of ingredients 
continue to rise, Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, chairman of ABA, asked consum- 
ers, in a press release issued last 
week, to consider any increase as 
their contribution toward helping to 
prevent world starvation. He said, 
however, that no general advance had 


RAINS RELIEVE GENERAL 
ENGLISH DROUTH 


LONDON—Rains have broken the 
general drouth in England, which has 
lasted for the past eight weeks, en- 
abling farmers to start their field 
work. The cereal harvest has been 
practically completed, affording a 
yield considerably lower than last 
year and the yearly average. 





taken place. Some ingredients, how- 
ever, are up as high as 700% over 
what they were prewar. 

“Bakers,” said Mr. Zinsmaster, 
“thus far have been able to absorb 
much of the rise in ingredient costs, 
labor and equipment by trimming 
production and distribution expenses 
to barest minimums. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that bread prices 
have risen only moderately and far 
more slowly than have the prices 
of all other basic foods. Bread today 
is the biggest basic food value in the 
American market basket. But bakers 
have about reached the limit of their 
ability to absorb further increases in 
cost.” 

Mr. Zinsmaster has called upon 
members of the ABA to make con- 
servation a must. There should be 
not the slightest waste of wheat, he 
says. Members are asked to review 
their production practices and to 
strengthen their positions with re- 
spect to consignment selling, returns 
and pick-ups. 


Millers’ Regional Meetings 

Sixteen regional meetings of the 
Millers National Federation in No- 
vember and December are designed to 
familiarize mill sales forces with the 
industry’s publicity and advertising 
program. Federation staff members 
will be present. The schedule follows: 
Boston, Nov. 10; New York, Nov. 12; 
Cleveland, Nov. 13; Minneapolis, Nov. 
17; Kansas City, Nov. 18; Fort Worth, 
Nov. 19; Memphis, Nov. 20; Buffalo, 
Nov. 24; Chicago, Nov. 25; Cincinnati, 
Dec. 2; Richmond, Dec. 3; Atlanta, 
Dec. 4; Portland, Dec. 8; San Fran- 
cisco, Dec. 10; Los Angeles, Dec. 12; 
Denver, Dec. 15. 

To these meetings mills will be in- 
vited to send their division and branch 
managers, junior sales executives and 
family flour and bakery salesmen. 
Invitations will also be extended to 
flour distributors and brokers, mem- 
bers of the grocery trade and baking 
industry, mill suppliers and all other 
persons who have a stake or interest 
in the production and sale of flour. 
It is expected that the attendance 
will be very large, and already there 
are indications of extensive trade in- 
terest in these meetings. 
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PRICE SPIRALING DISCUSSED AT 
GRAIN, FEED DEALERS MEETING 


Annual Convention of Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. Stresses a Long Range Farm Policy Pro- 
gram for Benefit of Nation 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS, MARTIN E. NEWELL, DON E. ROGERS 
Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 


ST. LOUIS—Concern over present 
price spiraling and plans for a long 
range farm policy program occupied 
the attention of the 51st annual con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sept. 14-16, in the 
Hotel Statler. R. B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president, reported the reg- 
istration of about 900. 

The three-day program covered all 


aspects of the current and future ~ 


activities of the grain and feed indus- 
tries, with a speaking staff made up 
of many of the nation’s outstanding 
business and agricultural leaders. At 
the same time, periods of relaxation 
were conveniently sandwiched in be- 
tween the many executive and gen- 
eral membership sessions to afford 
breaks in the serious schedule of 
speeches and discussions. 


Government’s Rightful Place 

H. H. Green, speaking as president- 
designate in place of F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, president, who was in Eu- 
rope, said, in opening the first gen- 
eral session Sept. 15, that “the tak- 
ing over by government of the right- 
ful place of our export grain trade, 
with the resulting impact of the gov- 
ernment export program on domestic 
price, is a thing strange to many 
of us who still think of America in 
terms of private enterprise. 

‘The idea that some of us must 
increase our already heavy tax pay- 
ments year by year to benefit com- 
petitors who are free from this taxa- 
tion, cannot be squared with the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free and 
equal opportunity,” he continued. 

H. R. Dierks, president, St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, welcomed the 
convention to St. Louis. A brief cable 
message from Mr. Heffelfinger was 
read. 

Following Mr. Green’s opening 
comments, a film strip report of the 
association’s past, current and fu- 
ture activities was presented by Mr. 
Bowden and the chairmen of the 
various committees and affiliated as- 
sociations. Through the use of screen 
projections accompanied by personal 


———— 
H. H. GREEN ELECTED NEW 
GRAIN, FEED HEAD 


ST. LOUIS—Henry H. Green, H. H. 
Green Mill & Elevator Co., Pattons- 
burg, Mo., was elected president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., at its 51st annual convention 
Sept. 15. He replaces F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs-Rob- 
inson' Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
named first vice president: R. C. 
Booth, Piper Grain & Milling OCo., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was moved up to 
second vice president, and R. F. Cun- 
ningham, R. F. Cunningham & Co., N. 
Y., was named third vice president. 

R. B. Bowden, Washington, is ex- 
ecutive vice president. Don Clark 
was named secretary te succeed RB. F. 
Kennedy. 


narrations, those in attendance were 
brought up to date on all of the 
efforts put forth during the past year 
by the association with regard to fed- 
eral legislation on minimum wages, 
area of production exemptions, uni- 
form grades, trade rules, etc. The 
current status of each activity was 
explained, along with discussions of 
future plans on points requiring fur- 
ther action. 


Future of Feed Business 


Donald Danforth, president, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., described the amaz- 
ing growth of the formula feed busi- 
ness in the past few decades and 
envisioned a goal of over 100 mil- 
lion tons production annually pro- 
vided a proper job of education in 
feed and livestock management was 
carried out. He expressed the opinion 
that present levels not only should 
be held, but that the potential con- 
sumption of formula feeds is four 
times that of the present. ‘Our prop- 
osition is economically sound and all 
that is required to reach the poten- 
tial is time and effort and educa- 
tion,” he said. 

Speaking on the impact of the 
world food situation and the Ameri- 
can feed industry, Walter C. Ber- 


ger, president of the American Feed, 
Manufacturers Assn., sized up the 
tight supply-demand situation as one 
of “eat less, or export less.” “Mr. 
and Mrs. America will have no other 
choice,” he said. “There is not enough 
grain in this country to maintain 
our present production of the protec- 
tive foods—meat, milk and eggs— 
and also supply foreign countries at 
the present rate of export.” 


Export Adjustment 

The present export commitment of 
around 15 million tons of grains and 
cereals cannot be met without a 
drastic adjustment in the production 
of meat, milk and eggs the coming 
year, he said, adding that it may be 
necessary to reduce foreign ship- 


- ments to a maximum of 10 million 


tons. Even then, some adjustment in 
livestock and poultry production 
would be necessary, he pointed out. 

Virtually all of the third day of 
the convention was devoted to a dis- 
cussion by leaders of industry, gov- 
ernment and agricultural education 
of a long range agricultural policy 
for America. 

Speaking for business, Elmer H. 
Sexauer, Brookings, S. D., vice pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., warned against controls 
and directives as any part of a long 
range farm program. “They are not 
American, nor democratic,” he said. 
“They are totalitarian in concept 
and violate the freedom and dignity 
of the individual.” 


Farm Program “Musts” 

Dr. L. J. Norton, University of Il- 
linois, speaking as an agricultural 
economist, cited high-level produc- 
tion, soil conservation, a marketing 
system which allows prices to guide 
production and consumption, and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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H. H. Green 


PRESIDENT ELECT—Henry Hatch 
Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., was in- 
stalled as president during the con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. in St. Louis Sept. 14- 
16. Mr. Green is owner and op- 
erator of the H. H. Green Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Pattonsburg, and has heen 
first vice president of the association 
since 1945. A long time member of 
the 5l-year-old organization, Mr. 
Green has been a director since 1933. 
He has been prominent in community 
business and civic affairs, and has 
served as president of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers & Millers Assn. 





Two More States Join in Campaign 
to Eliminate Secondhand Containers 


Sanitation officials of two more 
states that account for considerable 
flour production have acted to outlaw 
the use of secondhand flour contain- 
ers. 

The Texas State Board of Health 
Sept. 8 adopted a regulation that pro- 
hibits the use of secondhand contain- 
ers. The Texas regulation becomes ef- 
fective 90 days after passage of the 
regulation, or Dec. 6. 

C. Chester Du Mond, commission- 
er of agriculture and markets for the 
State of New York, has issued a no- 
tice of public hearing to consider 
issuance by his office of a regulation 
prohibiting the re-use of containers 
for packing and distributing flour. 
The meeting will be held in Room 2, 
State Office Building, Albany, Sept. 
26 and will begin at 10 a.m. 


Should the commissioner’s office 
put the proposed regulation into ef- 
fect, it would, in effect, be an official 
approval of the action taken by mill- 
ing companies having plants in the 
Buffalo area. Those mills adopted the 
policy of packing flour in new bags 
only and that policy went into effect 
Sept. 1. The official order would re- 
quire all flour mills in the state to 
adopt that same policy. 

The tentative regulation which will 
be submitted for adoption differs 
from the Minnesote ruling in that it 
specifies that flour and other cereals 
intended for food for human con- 
sumption shall be packed. and dis- 


tributed only in containers ‘which 
have not been previously used.’’ The 
Minnesota regulation requires that 
any used textile container shall be 
laundered before re-use. 

Texts of the Texas regulation and 
the New York notice of hearing and 
tentative regulation follow: 


TEXAS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
Regulation Regarding the Packing of 
Flour, Meal, Etc. 

On and after the sixth day of De- 
cember, 1947, no person, firm or cor- 
poration, their agents or employees 
engaged in the manufacture and/or 
the packing of meal, flour, or other 
food products, for human consump- 
tion within the State of Texas, shall 
be allowed to pack same in bags or 
other containers that have previously 
been used. That for such use only 
new, clean, bags or containers are per- 
missible. The use of so-called second- 
hand bags or containers is prohibited. 

No wholesaler or retail food store 
or market shall use or sell or offer 
for sale or have same in their posses- 
sion with intent to sell, within the 
State of Texas, meal, flour, or any 
other food products packed by a Tex- 
as manufacturer, distributor, or job- 
ber or by a manufacturer, distributor 
or jobber located in any other state 
when said food products have been 
packed and delivered to such dealers 
in other than new, clean, sanitary 
bags or containers, and no bakery or 
pastry manufacturer shall be allowed 


to use in the manufacture of bread, 
pastries, or other finished food prod- 
ucts, meal, flour, or other ingredicnts 
delivered to them in other than new, 
clean, bags or other containers. 
To offer for sale or be in possession 
of, with intent to sell, or the use of, 
within the State of Texas, meal, flour, 
or other ingredients in the manu/ac- 
ture of bread, pastries, and other 
finished food products that have been 
packed and delivered to food stores 
and markets or bakeries in so-ca!led 
secondhand bags or containers, is pro- 
hibited. 
. Geo. W. Cox, M, D. 
State Health Officer. 


Dated: Sept. 8, 1947. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 
C. Chester Du Mond, Commissioner 


Notice of Hearing 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I, C. Chester Du Mond, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture’ and Markets of 
the State of New York, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Sections 
198, 200 and -214-b of the Agriculture 
and Markets Law of said state, do 
hereby give notice of a public hear- 
ing to be held before me or the per- 
son or persons designated by me, ' 
Hearing Room No. 2 in. the Governor 
Alfred E. Smith State Office Building, 
in the City of Albany, N. Y., on the 
26th day of September, 1947, at 10 
o’clock in. the forenoon of that day, 
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SAS BOARD OF HEALTH 
CONSIDER REGULATION 


* SAS CITY—The Kansas State 

gard of Health will consider at its 
mn geting in September a resolution 
which would prohibit the use of sec- 
ondhand bags for packing flour and 
r cereal products intended for 
an consumption. Jess B. Smith, 
ident of the Associated Millers 














f Kansas Wheat, said Sept. 16 that 


resolution to be considered by the 
sas health officials is similar to 
the order adopted Sept. 8 by the Tex- 
as State Board of Health. Present in- 
tions are that the Kansas food 
control officials will be in favor of 
the principles of the resolution and 
that a regulation which will prohibit 
the packing of flour in used bags 
would be adopted. Mr. Smith said 
that Kansas millers declared they 
would be able to arrange their manu- 
facturing procedure to conform with 
such a regulation within 30 days after 


it is passed. 
ale 









at which time and place consideration * 


will be given to the promulgation of 
rule and regulation with respect to 
re-use of flour sacks in the packing 
and distribution of flour and other 
cereals. 

Copies of the tentative proposed 
rule and regulation are available at 
the offices of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Markets located at the 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith State Office 
Building, Albany, N. Y., 305 Broad- 
way, New York City, and State Office 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eS 


Tentative proposed rule and regulation 
with respect to the re-use of flour sacks in 
the packing and distribution of flour and 
other cereals. 


Pursuant to the Notice of Hear- 
ing dated Sept. 5, 1947, the follow- 
ing is the tentative proposed rule 
and regulation to be adopted and 
promulgated pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Article 17, Sections 198 and 
200, of the Agriculture and Markets 
Law which read as follows: 

Section 198, Definitions. Subdivision 
6. “The term ‘contaminated with 
filth’ applies to any food or food prod- 
uct not securely protected from dust 


and dirt, insects and parts thereof, 
and from all injurious contamina- 
tions.’ 


Section 200, Adulteration of Focd. 
Food shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated: 

Subdivision 1. “If it bears or con- 
tains any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render it in- 
jurious to health.” 

Subdivision 2. “If it bears or con- 
tains any added poisonous or added 
deleterious substance which is unsafe 
Within the meaning of Section 202.” 

Subdivision 3. “If it consists in 
whole or in part of a diseased, con- 
taminated, filthy, putrid or decom- 
posed substance, or if it is otherwise 
unfit for food.” 

Subdivision 4. “If it has been pro- 
duced, prepared, packed or held un- 
der insanitary conditions whereby it 
may have become contaminated with 
filth, or whereby it may have been 
rendered diseased, unwholesome or 
injurious to health.” 

Subdivision 6. “If its container is 
composed in whole or in part of any 
Poisonous or deleterious substance 
which may render the contents in- 
Jurious to health.” 

_ Regulation: Flour and other cereals 
intended for food for human con- 
sumption shall be packed and dis- 


tributed only in containers which’ 


have not been previously used. 





Schedule of Price 
Hearings Set 
for Three Areas 


WASHINGTON — The western 
schedule of hearings on the current 
price situation of the joint House- 
Senate committee has been announced 
as follows: Denver, Oct. 6-7; Salt 
Lake City, Oct. 9-10; Los Angeles, 
Oct. 13-14; San Francisco, Oct. 16-17; 
Portland, Oct. 20-21, and Seattle, 
Oct. 23-24. 

The western subcommittee is com- 
posed of the following membership: 
Sen, Arthur V. Watkins (R., Utah), 
chairman; Sen. Zales N. Ecton (R., 
Mont.) and Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.); Reps. Walt Horan (R.,, 
Wash.), Norris Poulson (R., Cal.), 
and Wright Patman (D., Texas). 

Hearings by a subcommittee in the 
East began in Providence, R. I., Sept. 
15, with special emphasis on food 
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prices in that area, where greater 
rates of increase were shown than 
in any other section of the country. 

Other eastern hearings are sched- 
uled for Boston, Sept. 16-18; Man- 
chester, N. H., Sept. 19; New York, 
Sept. 22-25; Nagatuck and Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 25-26; Philadelphia, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2; Trenton, N. J., and Scran- 
ton, Pa., Oct. 3; Richmond, Va., Oct. 
7-9; Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 10, and 
Atlanta, Oct. 14-15. 

Hearings in the central states will 
be conducted by a subcommittee 
headed by Rep. George H. Bender 
(R., Ohio), starting at Cleveland 
Sept. 23. Other sessions are set for 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Little Rock and Birmingham. 
Information on pricing methods of 
flour, among other things, is expected 
to be gathered in this area. | 

Prior to the opening of hearings in 
the East, Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R., 
Vt.), subcommittee chairman, stated 
that he did not favor a return of price 
controls. He characterized price con- 
trol without wage and ‘profit control 
as unsound. 





Joint Committee 


Notes Effect 


of Exports in Boosting Prices 


WASHINGTON — Exports have 
contributed largely to high grain 
prices, the eastern subcommittee of 
the joint Senate-House committee on 
prices states in a report issued be- 
fore the opening of hearings. The 
report analyzes the issues involved 
and factual matter behind them. 

Food prices reflect the unprecedent- 
ed levels of income and employment, 
with demand continuing to match 
high levels of food production, the 
subcommittee points out. 

In reviewing the price situation, 
the committe observes that high food 
prices strike consumers unequally and 
that people with fixed incomes are at 
a disadvantage in relation to wage 
earners. 


Factors Listed 


Two major factors will dominate 
future prices, the committee reports. 
First, the outturn of the corn crop, 
and second, the character and size 
of commitments for foreign aid under 
the so-called Marshall Plan. 

In submitting the Bureau of Labor 
statistics wholesale price index for 
farm products showing an advance 
from 145.6 in June, 1946, to 190.5 in 
June, 1947, the committee asserts that 
this increase is misleading in that 
the 1946 level fails to reflect the roll- 
back subsidies on butter and meat 
and the black market prices which 
admittedly were over the OPA ceil- 
ings. 

Consumption Climbs 


According to the committee report, 
domestic food consumption per cap- 
ita has increased 18% over the av- 
erage years 1935-39. Meat consump- 
tion in the same comparative period 
is up 23%, poultry consumption is 
up 25 to 30% in the same period. 
The key to this high demand is to be 
found in consumer disposable income, 
the committee indicates, showing that 
in the first half of 1947 disposable in- 
come is running at the annual rate 
of $170 billion, as compared with a 
yearly average: of $66.5 hillion in 
1935-39. 

Regional hearings by regional sub- 
committees of the Senate-House joint 
committee on the economic report 
convene this week in Providence, R. 


I., and will continue in Boston Sept. 
16-18. 
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SWISS MILLER ON TOUR 


KANSAS CITY — Max Steiner, a 
prominent Swiss flour miller, was a 
visitor in Kansas City this week. Mr. 
Steiner is also interested in the malt- 
ing business. He is making an ex- 
tended tour of flour milling centers 
of the U.S., and spent Sept. 15-16 
in Kansas City, where he was a 
guest of officers of General Mills, Inc., 
who showed him through their plant 
and introduced him on the trading 
floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. A side trip to St. Joseph was 
arranged by Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of 
Operative Millers. 
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Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., is on a 2 week’s vacation in 
California. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








Hubert Edwards, manager, Higgins- 
ville (Mo.) Flour Mill, and Mrs. Ed- 
wards are on a western motor trip. 





R. H. Kennedy 


R. H. KENNEDY RESIGNS 
TO TAKE ELEVATOR POST 


ST. LOUIS—R. H. Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn.- since March, 
1946, has resigned that position to 
become secretary-treasurer of the 
Northwest Country Elevators Assn., 
Minneapolis. He will assume his new 
duties Oct. 1. 

Mr. Kennedy also will serve as 
secretary of the Minneapolis Terminal 
Elevator Assn. Both of these associa- 
tions feel that their responsibilities 
will become heavier in whatever long- 
range farm program is determined in 
the next session of Congress, and to 
a considerable degree the terminal 
and country elevator groups will be 
faced with common industry prob- 
lems, according to E. T. Pettersen, 
president of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. 

Mr. Kennedy’s experience in han- 
dling association work on a nation- 
wide scale makes him well qualified 
for the joint position of secretary for ° 
the elevator groups, Mr. Pettersen 
states. Mr. Kennedy will replace J. 
F. McElligott as secretary of the 
Northwest group. He will spend sev- 
eral days in the West before moving 
his family to Minneapolis. 

Don F. Clark, assistant secretary 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., will succeed to the secretary- 
ship of that organization. The posi- 
tion of treasurer will be filled later. 





PMA Slows Buying, Purchases 
5,560,000 Lb. Flour in Week 


WASHINGTON—The weekly Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion report of export purchases re- 
veals a slow down in the rate of 
government procurement. It is likely 
that PMA will proceed at a relatively 
slow pace until the President’s eco- 
nomic advisors resolve the present 
dilemma confronting them between 
an export program and the probable 
disappearance of wheat for animal 
feeding. 

A factor which is generally over- 
looked in PMA grain purchasing is 
that frequently PMA buys grain on 
the basis of negotiation rather than 
in the commodity market, with the 
result that it is erroneously report- 


ed that the government is not in the 
market. However these purchases are 
believed’ to be reported in weekly 
statements of purchases. 

The official text of PMA announce- 
ment follows: 

The PMA bought 2,127,445 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
of Sept. 5 to noon of Sept. 12. Pur- 
chases of flour during the week 
through Sept. 12 totaled 5,560,000 Ib. 
No corn, oats, barley or grain sor- 
ghums were bought last week. 

Wheat was bought through Port- 
land, Ore. (1,627,445 bu.) and Chica- 
go (500,000 bu.). 

Purchases of wheat since July. 1 
total 91,435,000 bu. Purchases of flour 
since July ‘1 total 652,631,000 Ib, 
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FLOUR SALES SHOW FURTHER 


Bookings of Spring Mills Reach 215% of Capacity as South- 
western Mills Sell 115% of Capacity; Wheat 
Gains Held Influencing Factor 


Fairly large amounts of flour were 
sold last week as rising wheat mar- 
kets apparently influenced buyers to 
place orders. Sales by spring wheat 
mills were more than double mill 
capacity, and Southwestern mills al- 
so booked above full capacity. Bulk 
of the business was in moderate- 
sized lots, with shipment in 60 to 120 
days specified in most cases. In gen- 
eral, it is believed that bakers’ re- 
quirements are not filled far in ad- 
vance as less flour is on the books 
than at this time last year. Most of 
the business was in the domestic mar- 
ket, with family flour sales also show- 
ing improvement. 


EXPORT TRADE 
RESTRICTED 


In the export field, trade is rather 
restricted. Of the claimant nations, 
Switzerland, Netherlands East Indies 
and Mexico were active. Mexico 
bought 180,000 sacks flour at an un- 
disclosed price and also covered cash 
wheat needs for about four months. 
Switzerland made purchases against 
October allocations at prices report- 
ed to be about $5.90, Gulf, Osnaburgs, 
for 52 ash, 11 protein. Netherlands 
East Indies bought 80% flour for 
shipment through the Gulf at about 
$6, sacked. Most Netherlands East 
Indies purchases were made on the 
Pacific Coast. There was scattered in- 
terest from Latin American countries 
but volume of sales was very limited. 


SELLING ACTIVE 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Sales by Southwestern mills last 
week averaged about 115% of capac- 
ity, compared with 66% the previous 
week and 161% a year ago. Most of 
last week’s business represented do- 
mestic trade, but about one sack in 
five was destined for export. There 
was no general buying wave, but 
flour sales were active at intervals. 
Some buying was brought on by 
bullishness resulting from sharp up- 
turns in grain, some came on rest- 
ing orders when the market broke 
and some was forced by acute need. 
Bulk of the bakery business was in 
moderate-sized lots up to 25,000 
sacks, with some larger bakers tak- 
ing moderate amounts from several 
sources. Bakers have less flour on 
their books than a year ago. Family 
business improved somewhat. 


BOOKINGS GAIN 
IN EAST 


At Buffalo flour prices reached the 
highest levels since World War I, but 
flour buyers were said to be gradu- 
ally getting accustomed to higher 
prices and buying increased. How- 
ever, many buyers were said to be 
far short of filling requirements for 
30 to 120 days. Flour purchases 
reached good totals in the metropoli- 
tal New York area because of active 
small lot buying by rank and file bak- 
ers. Buying was chiefly for near fu- 
ture needs, although one large bak- 
ing concern bought a six-month sup- 
ply at Minneapolis. Buying stopped 
as’ prices advanced. 

Boston business was brisk early 
last week, with several substantial 


commitments reported and _ small 
bakers also active, though in a more 
limited way. At the extreme wheat 
advance, however, trading slack- 
ened, and as prices fell back buyers 
held off even more. Although a no- 
ticeable improvement in flour sales 
was made at Philadelphia after the 
wheat market slipped back, at the 
end of the week trading slumped to 
near the vanishing point. There is 
considerable talk among bakers about 
the need for a price rise in bread to 
avert operating losses. . 


SALES BY SPRING 
MILLS INCREASE 


Bookings by spring wheat mills in- 
creased to about 215% of capacity, 
compared with 150% a week earlier 
and 384% a year ago. Steadily ad- 
vancing prices last week brought 
many hesitant buyers into the mar- 
ket. Most flour was sold for shipment 
in 60 to 120 days, although some 
was sold for quick shipment. Buying 
fell off somewhat on later wheat ad- 
vances, but interest remains. Much 
potential business is seen if the mar- 
ket steadies, as it is reported that 
some of the largest chain baking con- 
cerns which normally contract for 
flour far in advance still have not 
covered their needs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND GOOD 


Demand continued good most of 
the week in Chicago territory and a 
sizable amount of flour was sold. 
Some round lots were booked, al- 
though much of the business was in 
medium and smaller sized lots. To- 
ward the end of the week demand 
slowed as quite a few bakers had 
filled their needs for several months. 
Sale of flour has been brisk at Cleve- 
land as bakers and jobbers entered 
the market to fill requirements 
through December. There also has 
been good demand for family flour. 
St. Louis mills experienced some ex- 
pansion of buying by the bakery and 


family trade, with some fair sized 
orders placed on the books for prompt 
to 120-day shipment. PMA and ex- 
port bids were out of line with mill 
asking prices. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
IMPROVE 


A number of bakers in the South- 
east came in for fairly good amounts, 
having been caught short by their 
recent hold-back policy. Somé bought 
for as far as 60 days ahead, although 
there is considerable complaint about 
bakers being pinched at current 
bread prices. Family distributors ap- 
pear to be fairly well covered in the 
Atlanta area. Shipping directions on 
old orders are good. Flour sales were 
moderate at New Orleans, with some 
of the bookings reflecting the anxiety 
over continued price advances among. 
buyers who previously had been cau- 
tious about contracting for future 
deliveries. Many buyers continue to 
fill only near-by requirements. 


PACIFIC BUYING 
LIMITED 


Buying interest is slack in the Pa- 
cific Northwest at current high prices. 
At Portland bakers and wholesale 
jobbers are slow to take hold, claim- 
ing. that consumer interest has de- 
clined. Buying is limited to small 
quantities for near-by shipment. Mill- 
ing production is down. Millers at 
Seattle are not pressing for sales, 
with both buyers and sellers of flour 
apparently in agreement that all 
business should be minimized until 
grain markets show stability. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
BUSY ON U.K. FLOUR 


Canadian mills are working on flour 
for export to the U.K., with sales for 
shipment to the U.K. through De- 
cember now permitted by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. No flour sales to 
other countries are permitted. De- 
mand from abroad continues strong. 
Domestic trade remains good, and 
millers expect no let-up. It is feared 
that the poor wheat crop will ad- 
versely affect Canadian mills unless 
the U.K. should take a large quan- 
tity of its wheat needs in the form 
of flour. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 
Flour production shows an increase 


of 384,246 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Durum Sales Improve as Macaroni 
Demand Gains; Semolinas Offered 


The high prices of meats and other 
so-called luxury foods have resulted 
in an improved demand for macaroni 
products in addition to the normal 
seasonal improvement in demand. In 
consequence, there is more inquiry 
for durum granulars, and fairly good- 
sized scattered sales are reported for 
the week. 

Millers again are prepared to fur- 
nish their customers with semolinas, 
at a differential of 40¢ sack over 
granulars, but thus far no sales of 
semolinas are reported. 

Old contracts for granulars are be- 
ing steadily reduced, shipping direc- 
tions are plentiful, and millers are 
looking forward confidently to better 
sales from now on. 

Receipts of durum at terminals are 
plentiful, but prices have kept pace 
with bread wheat. Choice milling du- 
rum is still commanding a premium 


of about 3¢ bu. over the December 
wheat future, and granulars are held 
at $6.20 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 13, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better....... $2.72@2.75 
2 Amber Durum or better....... 2.72@2.75 
3 Amber Durum or better....... 2.71@2.74 
3 Dera OF BOLO 2. iw iess ies 2.66@2.72 
ee, ee eee 2.66 @2.72 
3 Durum or better ..........0.2 2.65 @2.71 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total Gapacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with compartsons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Sat. TABS wes vee cis eces *220,482 94 
Previous week ....... 187,900 80 
See Ne oc bbs ves cesu 196,836 94 
"i Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 13, 1947 ............ 2,102,916 
July 1-Sept. 14, 1946 .....ceeeees 1,756,256 


*Preliminary, 


September 16, 1947 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 


senting 66% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3. 
964,767 sacks, compared with 3,580,- 
521 sacks in the previous week and 
3,775,733 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,825,559 and three years 
ago 3,474,882. Flour production in- 
creased 197,000 sacks in the North- 
west over a week ago, 39,000 in the 
Southwest, 82,000 in Buffalo, 27,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
40,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 
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FEED PRICES ADVANCE 
WITH GRAIN MARKETS 


Feedstuffs Index Moxes Up 14 Points 
as Feed Grain Index Gains 
21 Points 


Feed markets advanced sharply 
during the past week along with 
grain prices. Other strengthening in- 
fluences were advances in dairy and 
poultry products and less favorable 
prospects for fall pastures in some 
areas. The index of feedstuffs prices, 
compiled by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, moved up 14 
points to 286.7. The feed grain index, 
led by corn, advanced more than 21 
points to 358.5. Butter prices gained 
about 9% and egg prices moved up 
7% on the basis of the Chicago mar- 
ket. These gains tended to offset the 
increase in feed costs and to main- 
tain about average feeding ratios. 


Millfeed Demand Urgent 

Despite continued large millfeed 
output, demand was urgent and bran 
prices averaged nearly $5 ton higher 
than a week ago. Middlings were $7 
to $8 ton higher. At Minneapolis the 
demand from all classes of trade was 
active, with takings by mixed _ feed 
manufacturers of especially good vol- 
ume as further advances in butter 
and egg markets stimulated to a de- 
gree the demand for formula feeds. 
Country dealers and distributors al- 
so were active buyers, with inquiry 
for mixed cars good. 

The millfeed market at Chicago 
was strong, with offerings mostly in 
hands of resellers since mills were 
sold up for near-by delivery. At Kan- 
sas City, prices were up sharply with 
demand active. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers furnished renewed buying in- 
terest when demand for formula fecds 
broadened following the higher prices 
for dairy, poultry products and live- 
stock. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 60,713 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 54,633 tons in the 
week previous and 51,713 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 634,778 tons 
as compared with 463,187 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fis- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ib. of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 |b. 
of flour. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 6, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 





-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis 12,000 10,920 


Kansas City e 3,150 550 


7,080 2,250 
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Wheat Prices Continue Upward 
as World Demand Grows 


Cash Wheat Closes About 7c Higher at Week’s End; 


Government Recommends Doubling Margin Requirements 


Last week was another period of 
soaring grain prices. World-wide need 
for foodstuffs, of course, remained 
as the basic strengthening factor and 
comments concerning likelihood of 
still higher prices if the copious ex- 
port program is carried out stirred 
speculative buying anew and all 
grains rose sharply. 

Some liquidation was apparent dur- 
ing the week at the higher levels, 
causing some downward reaction from 
high points. Wheat and rye futures, 
nevertheless, were up 12@13c net for 
the week. 

Cash wheat closed last week end 
for about 7¢ higher than during the 
previous week. The Sept. 10 report 
of the Crop Reporting Board, indicat- 
ing a drop of 19 million bushels from 
a month ago, was a factor in the 
market. 

The board said that the wheat out- 
turn this season will be about 1,408,- 
602,000 bu., which is still an all-time 
record. All spring wheat production 
now is estimated at 312,954,000 bu., 
the largest crop since 1928 and is 
11% above last year’s production of 
281,822,000 bu. 

Durum wheat production, estimated 
at 43,245,000 bu., is 20% larger than 
last year’s 35,836,000 bu. Hot, dry 
weather damaged durum wheat, prin- 
cipally in the central and western 
districts of North Dakota, causing a 
drop of 2.5 million bushels since the 
Aug. 1 estimate. 

Movement to spring wheat ter- 
minals was liberal with 3,981 cars at 
Minneapolis and about an equal num- 
ber at Duluth. Flour demand was 
broader as domestic handlers who 
have been holding back for some time 
rushed into the market on news which 
developed during the week. Ordinary 
protein wheat followed the full ad- 
vance of futures but premiums on the 
higher protein lots were off 8@13¢. 

The approximate range of cash 
spring wheat values at Minneapolis 
Sept. 13 is shown in the following 
table: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ....... 2.67% @2.69% 
RNG ADs eves ovcccveses 2.66% @2.68% 
ONG IMEOIM: ci cibecsscveses 2.66% @2.68% 
OS a oer eas 2.65% @2.67% 
Ot Oh) SSeS Se ~ 2.63% @2.65% 
BONG GO ID: ocd cc veesccces 2.62% @2.65% 


Protein premiums: 14%, 20¢; 


15%, 36¢; 16%, 46¢. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration bought 3,242,588 bu. of 
Wheat during the period from noon 
Aug. 29 to noon Sept. 5, purchases 
of flour during the week through 
Sept. 5 totaled 960,000 Ib. No corn, 
Oats, barley or grain sorghums were 
bought last week. The wheat was ac- 
quired through the Portland, Ore., 
(992,166 bu.), Chicago (570,000 bu.), 
Kansas City (3,163 bu.),-and Minne- 
apolis (1,528 bu.), offices. 

In addition, 1,675,731 bu. were 
bought from the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corp. Purchases of wheat since 
July 1 (including last week’s pur- 
Chases and some revisions for pre- 
Ceding weeks), total 89,307,565 bu. 
This is in addition to July 1 PMA 
Stocks of 36,365,916 bu., and makes 
a total of 125,673,481 bu. acquired for 
export. July-October export alloca- 
tions of wheat to be supplied by PMA 
total 108,900,000 bu. 

In the cash market an attitude of 
caution developed during the closing 
Session when higher margins on fu- 
tures purchases were advocated, 
along with recurring rumors of pos- 


sible return of price controls. The 
government urged doubling the mar- 
gin requirements on wheat transac- 
tions in an attempt to halt the steady 
increase. 

On the cash market at Kansas City 
wheat prices climbed steadily with 
the futures, however, premiums on 
ordinary types were moderately low- 
er. At the close the basic scale of 
trading was mostly the September 
price of $2.66% and up to 3¢ over, 
or -$2.69% for up to 12.75% protein; 
12% protein brought 2@6¢ over Sep- 
tember, or $2.68% @2.72%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 13, 
protein content considered, is shown 
in the following table: 

Cash premiums showed ful strength 
during the past week of rapidly ad- 
vancing wheat futures on anything 
of protein strength or milling desir- 
ability. Ordinary and low protein 
types were a trifle weaker at times, 
as stocks of wheat at Kansas City 
reached within 1,500,000 bu. of the 
all-time high of 41,800,000 bu. Re- 
ceipts, however, are tapering off and 
there is no apparent surplus now of 
desirable milling types in relation to 
needs of mill buyers. Wheat of 12.50 
to 13.50% protein made gains of 144¢ 
to 3¢ and show the most relative 
strength. The premium basis was 
shifted from September to December 
during the week. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.63% @3.13% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.63 @3.12% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.62% @3.11% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.62@ 3.10% 
eh. A UV ARES GeO e ea ees 2.67 @2.71% 
> BiG (en taw Seen ncerseesd 2.66% @2.71 

INO. SOG + oc cwcsascétawevess Be ante 
ee Pe eee hs ee 2.65 @2.69% 


Wheat receipts at intermountain 
cash markets continued to decrease. 
Prices followed the advance of. other 
markets. Ogden received 267 cars and 
shipments included 123 cars to east- 
ern terminals, 16 to California, 6 to 
Salt Lake City and 11 to local points. 
Hard white wheat was quoted at 
$2.62 and all other classes $2.50 for 
No. 1, f.o.b. Ogden mills. Prices f.o.b. 
country points were about 16¢ under 
Ogden. Denver had 304 cars and mills 
were bidding $2.29 for No. 2 hard 
winter or northern spring, basis f.o.b. 
Colorado points. 

In the Pacific 
prices rose sharply with some reces- 
sions at the close as eastern markets 
weakened. Early in the week farmers 
were holding tightly but when the 
market weakened slightly, there were 
heavy offerings from the country. 
Mills were bidding actively for Baart 
wheat with prices showing a net in- 
crease of about 4¢ for the week. 
Fluctuations during the week were 
extremely wide. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 1,361,345 bu. of wheat for the 
four-day period against 902,000 bu. 
the previous week, bringing its total 
purchases close to the 20 million- 
bushel mark. On Friday CCC dropped 
its price on soft white wheat to $2.44, 
with the high for the week being 
$2.49. Other than CCC, the market is 
not very broad. Feed manufacturers 
are excellent buyers but their require- 
ments are not heavy and many of 
them are able to buy their needs close 
by. Mills are buying sparingly on the 
soft white varieties. 

In the Southwest, hard wheat of 
ordinary protein sold at $2.89% net 
delivered Texas common points. Pre- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 














*Preliminary. 


Sept. 7-13, Previous Sept. 8-14, Sept. 9-15, Sept. 10-16, 
1947 week © 1946 1945 1944 
PIII bo: & 3:9 tie 6,514. A aerd be ie *1,057,568 860,717 954,939 965,500 813,191 
NEG 8.6 bad l ws cies elres 00's 1,433,825 1,394,751 1,380,334 1,316,463 1,204,418 
| eos een Ce eee *603,618 521,502 577,992 576,584 505,447 
Central and Southeast ........ *565,629 539,006 545,442 599,606 “579,219 
North’ Pacific Coast ......ccces *304,127 264,545 317,026 367,406 372,607 
EE os hash kee 40000 ban eek 3,964,767 3,580,521 3,775,733 3,825,559 3,474,882 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. . 
Crop year flour production 
-———Percentage og capacity operated ~ co July 1 to———— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
7-13, Previous 8-14, 9-15, 10-16, Sept. 13, Sept. 14, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 103 84 93 90 83 9,961,056 8,670,698 
Southwest ...... 93 91 95 95 87 16,638,908 14,924,594 
po errr re 100 87 96 96 87 5,335,871 5,402,396 
Central and Ss. E. 72 70 74 76 73 6,059,679 5,021,698 
No. Pacific Coast 84 73 84 102 90 3,634,454 3,008,970 
Tetale. c.cure 92 83 90 90 84 41,629,968 37,028,356 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output __ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Sept. 7-83 k.cess 944,280 899,549 95 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 933,053 99 aw. 7-13 «1.06. cas aae "Van he bog 
Year ago .....,. 894,660 859,982 96 revious week .. 646, 294 
Two a ol ago 814,380 815,208 100 Year ago ....... 667,800 586,630 88 
pit F . Two years ago .. 667,800 612,304 92 
Five-year Average .........eceseee 93 Five-year average ........+..s.00: 73 
TOR-FORT QVOTERS cn ccisiccvcstscoss 84 Ten-year average ........eeeeeeees 66 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Sept. 7-13 ...... 372,720 360,556 97 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 315,541 85 Sept. 7-13 ...... 378,360 *454,374 120 
Year ago ....... 364,320 324,174 89 Previous week .. 378,360 324,423 86 
Sc earn oie 352,800 331.153 94 WOOP ‘ABO ....00% 360,360 368,309 102 
y oe ’ , Two years ago .. 321,360 353,196 110 
Five-year average .....-+.+++++++- 89 Wive-year average ............005- 95 
TER-YERY AVOTEBO wisi cco vise ccs 83 Ten-year average .......-seseeeees 82 
+ 
Wichita k Preliminary. 
Geot tas, i. 118,800 82,520 69 PACIFIC COAST : 
Previous week .. 118,800 69,747 59 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Tee BE Bocce 112,800 115,380 102 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 107,529 97 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
WEVO-VOGY GVOTORD ii 6:056.0.6% ce cosdace 84 capacity output _ tivity 
Ten-year AVeTAGe ......... ce cseeee 82 Sept. 7-13 ...... 223,320 *212,314 95 
Previous week .. 223,320 *188,977 85 
Salina pe eee 243,720 181,374 74 
Sept. 7-13 ...... 100,200 91,200 91 Seca bat ae ag 220,323 4 
Previous week .. 100,200 76,410 76 Ten-year average .........s0.e0e0e 73 
Year ago ....... 84,600 80,798 96 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 80,556 62,573 78 
WIVO-FORY GNETERS éoc pvc sc cia cess 83 Portland District 
Ten-year Average .........e.eeeeee 83 =e = 140,010 *91,813 66 
7 s Previous week .. 140,010 75,568 54 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago ....... 134,200 135,652 98 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Two years ago .. 143,200 138,083 102 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Five-year Average ....eccsccceeeee 83 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: TOMPORE BVOTERS cessive csvicvevecs 76 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Preliminary. 
capacity output __ tivity BUFFALO 
Sept. 7-13 ...... 790,266 *565,629 72 " * 
Previous week .. 767,166 539,006 © Trevi woh. seueee Gennes. aT 
OOe AGS. %. ++. 738,306 548,442 74 Year ago ....... 601,200 577,992 96 
Two years ago .. 795,240 599,606 76 Two years ago .. 600,600 576,584 96 
Five-year average .........seeeee% 71 Five-year average ................ 88 
Ten-year Average ........eesesevee 69 Ten-year average ..............00 86 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and Sst. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 7-13 ..... 29,035 342,728 $19,948 
Previous week .. 28,244 16,352 
Two weeks ago 31,125 18,342 
BDOG wecavicsvece 27,952 244,293 14,802 
cl ere 26,658 281,903 19,551 
a eer 24,389 258,274 16,467 
BOOS -Gsipieceass 24,931 263,683 16,136 
, Wive-yr. average 20,593 278,176 17,381 

*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of 


tPreliminary. 


192,153 11,730 99,897 60,713 634,778 
10,064 54,633 
10,786 60,253 
135,157 8,959 83,737 51,713 463,187 
+ 183,070 11,676 117,410 57,885 582,383 
157,771 10,235 99,583 51,091 515,628 
144,954 9,011 98,359 50,078 506,996 
162,621 10,322 99,797 48,296 540,594 


total capacity. 





miums for protein were 2¢ for 13% 
and 4¢ for 14% protein. The demand 
in Ft. Worth was reported good and 
the offerings limited. The market 
there shows signs of getting tight. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.88 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 








wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.88, as 
compared with 12.52 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 35.47, as compared 
with 17.12 a year ago. 
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Increase in Margin Requirements 
Asked by Exchange Administrator 


WASHINGTON — An increase in 
margins requirements on trading in 
the commodity markets have been re- 
quested by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In a telegraphic request to the ma- 
jor exchanges, J. M. Mehl, CEA ad- 
ministrator, pointed out the expanded 
speculative interest in these markets 
which show long position in wheat 
showed an increase of 50% during 
August. Heavier margin requirements 
would be expected to check specula- 
tive excesses in these markets. 

It was remommended that the ex- 
changes double present margin re- 
quirements and as grain prices ad- 
vanced, they recommend that cash 
balances on long accounts be in- 
creased so that they would represent 
at least 20% of the total value of 
the account. 

Recent margin increases ordered by 
the exchanges were not considered 
sufficient by CEA officials. Higher 
margins would lessen the impact of a 
collapse in the present high grain 
prices, government officials contend. 

¥v ¥ 

Chicago Raises Futures Margins 


CHICAGO—For the second time 
in a week, grain futures trading mar- 
gins were increased Sept. 11 through 
action by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Effective Sept. 13, 
the margins in this market were 
raised from 35¢ to 45¢ on wheat and 
corn, from 20¢ to 25¢ on oats, from 
40¢ to 45¢ on barley and from 50¢ 
to 75¢ on soybeans. 

On spreading transactions between 
different grains, and on intermarket 
spreading and hedging, the margins 
on wheat and corn were raised from 
12¢ to 20¢, on oats from 8¢ to 12¢ and 
on barley from 25¢ to 35¢ bu. The 
soybean margin of 35¢ remained un- 
changed. 

vo ¥ 


K. C. Margins Upped 


KANSAS CITY — For the second 
time within a week directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade raised 
initial minimum margin requirements 
on grain futures transactions. At the 
same time the Kansas City Clearing 
Co. also raised its margins, although 
an original boost finally was modified 
as a result of member protests. 

Margin requirements on wheat and 
corn were raised by exchange direc- 
tors from 35¢ to 45¢ on wheat and 
corn. The clearing company increased 
its margins from 12¢ to 15¢ on wheat 
and 10¢ to 15¢ on corn. 

Originally the clearing company 
had set the new figure at 20¢ on 
wheat and 15¢ on corn, which in con- 
nection with a similar rise at Chicago 
would have doubled the amount of 
margin deposits required of spreaders. 
Since spreading operations are vital 
to maintain liquid markets and nor- 
mal price relationships between them, 
it was felt that the action would un- 
duly penalize this group and harm 
futures markets operations. 

¥ Y¥ 
Minneapolis Raises Margins 

MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, effec- 
tive Sept. 13, increased margin re- 
quirements on futures trades in 
wheat, oats and rye. The new mini- 
mum initial margins_on all new trans- 
actions, except hedging and spread- 
ing, were set at 50¢ bu. on wheat 


and durum, 50¢ on rye, 20¢ on oats, 
50¢ on corn and 50¢ on barley. Mini- 
mum maintenance margins will be 
20¢ on wheat and durum, 30¢ on rye, 
corn and barley, and 12¢ on oats. 
Minimum margins on spreading and 
hedging transactions will be as re- 
quired by the Minneapolis Grain 
Clearing Corp. 
¥ ¥ 
Exchanges to Consider Request 


Officials of the Kansas City and 
Minneapolis exchanges indicated Sept. 
16 that their organizations would 
consider the government’s request 
for an increase in margins require- 
ments at their next meetings. R. H. 
Sturtevant, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, doubted whether 
a quorum of that organization would 
be present for the meeting Sept. 16 
because a large number of the mem- 
bers are attending the St. Louis con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. Minneapolis officials 
said early Sept. 16 that the board of 
directors of the Grain Exchange 
would meet to consider the request 
when official notice had been received. 





Voluntary Rationing 





(Continued from page 9) 


not have the grain to feed animals 
and make provision for adequate 
European relief. He, in short, echoed 
Sen. Taft in saying “eat less meat.” 

Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
summarized the problem as one of 
eating less or exporting less. Accord- 
ing to opinions given here by Mr. 
Berger, he believes that the grain ex- 
port program will have to be cut to 
10 million tons. 

Mr. Dodd stated that the key to 
the relief of hunger in Europe this 
winter was the amount of wheat fed 
to animals. Lacking legal authority 
to halt use of wheat in animal feed- 
ing, Mr. Dodd stated that conserva- 
tion by the consuming public and 
the farm feeders would have to be 
on a voluntary basis. Others in the 
USDA who have had experience for 
government controls also lack the 
enthusiasm for this type of opera- 
tion and hold serious doubts that 
Congress will approve them. 

Against these opinions there is an- 
other school which is all out for addi- 
tional government authority to re- 
strict grain use by millers, feed man- 
ufacturers and distillers. Advocates 
of this extreme viewpoint are to be 
found in both parties, indicating the 
degree of confused thinking prevalent. 

Foremost for a government slap- 
down is Sen. Owen Brewster (R., 
Maine), who is reported to favor an 
allocation control of grain to these 
users but sees no need for a special 
session of Congress to accomplish this 
end. He also believes that the Presi- 
dent should appoint a national nutri- 
tion board to design diets to conserve 
the use of food. 

Rep. Adolph J. Sabath (D., IIl.), 
another all-out control advocate, 
wants the Department of Justice to 
smash down on various segments of 
the food industry, including the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, which he ac- 
cuses of manipulation of grain prices 
to current high levels. 

Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, last reported in com- 
munion with inner circle advisors 


from USDA at his New Mexico 
menage, announces that a cabinet 
food committee will report to the 
President on Sept. 22 concerning 
prices and the export program. 


Lesser known volunteer economists 
are no less reluctant than responsible 
government officials in making public 
their views on the export-price prob- 
lem. All variations of views are avail- 
able. Reinstatement of price controls 
is being urged by labor organizations 
and consumer groups without regard 
to the administrative problem in- 
volved. One advocate is to be found 
here for a huge food subsidy program 
which will provide the farmer his cur- 
rent price but would roll back the 
price to the consumer. 


The more intelligent viewpoint is 
probably best expressed by such gov- 
ernment people as Chester C. Davis 
and business men like Walter Berger 
who have correctly analyzed the dif- 
ficulty as one of a shortage of feed 
grains which will force the feeder to 
use wheat at the expense of the ex- 
port program as long as the ultimate 
consumer is willing to pay high prices 
for meat, dairy products and poultry. 
The choice lies between an export 
program or some yet unrevealed way 
to halt the consumption of such end 
products of grains as meat, dairy 
products and poultry. 


At Cleveland Mr. Harriman dis- 
missed the practicality of higher and 
higher grain prices as a remedy. He 
asserted that higher food prices would 
touch off a demand for higher wages 
which would contribute to an ever- 
expanding inflationary spiral. 

¥ ¥ 


Cargill President 
Urges Revision 
of Export Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS — John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., 
has urged a complete review of the 
U.S. grain position with a view to 
revising the export program. 

The official U.S. government crop 
report issued Sept. 10 constitutes a 
grave warning that food production 
is still surrounded with great uncer- 
tainty, Mr. MacMillan stated. He 
noted that over-all grain production 
in the U.S. is 19 million long tons be- 
low the amount produced last year, 
more than the total exports of grain 
and grain products for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1947. 


“The heavy wheat production this 
year coupled with the hottest, and in 
many cases the driest, August on rec- 
ord, have practically dissipated our 
subsoil moisture reserves. 
marked improvement in moisture, 
crops generally next year may be be- 
low average,” he said. 

“The loss of 19 million long tons of 
grain production this year must be 
recognized as a serious blow to the 
world grain export picture. Poor 
crops in the U.S. next year would 
amount to a calamity, not only in- 
ternationally, but domestically as 
well, unless a reasonable amount of 
wheat remains in our carryover next 
July 1.” 

Domestic disappearance of wheat 
for food, seed and feed will total 
about a billion bushels, he said, leav- 
ing approximately 250 million bushels 
as an exportable surplus. The answer 
is not to be found in rationing or oth- 
er means of controlling use and distri- 
bution, he declared, as much action 
would merely channel available sup- 
plies into the black markets. 

The U.S. cannot afford to risk its 
own security by exporting beyond the 


Without .« 
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limits of reasonable safety, consider. 
ing the requirements of the American 
people, he concluded. 

¥ ¥ 


Midwest Feed Men 
Petition N. E. Dodd 


on Wheat Export 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has peti- 
tioned the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to increase millfeed supplies 
by shipping a greater portion of for- 
eign relief exports in the form of 
flour rather than wheat or coarse 
grains. 

In wires to Norris Dodd, under sec- 
retary of agriculture, and Carl Far- 
rington, assistant administrator of 
PMA, J. D. Dean, executive secretary 
of the association said: 

“Prospects of a very short corn crop 
combined with the government grain 
export program has caused grain and 
other feed ingredients to reach an 
all record high. Further increase in 
the export of wheat will deprive the 
feed manufacturers and feeders of 
millfeeds and cause the price of niill- 
feeds to advance further. Millfeeds 
are now the most favorably priced 
feed for manufacturers and feeders. 
Any decrease in the supply would 
automatically affect all feeders very 
unfavorably. 

“We realize it is necessary to feed 
hungry people but urgently recom- 
mend while it is being done that we 
retain at home as much millfeed and 
coarse grains as possible in order to 
take care of domestic requirements 
on a basis as favorable for feeders as 
possible.” 
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L. B. YOUNG, PIONEER 
GRAIN MAN, IS DEAD 


—<>— 
Retired Kansas Dealer Was One of 
the Organizers of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—L. B. 
Young, 86, one of the pioneer grain 
dealers of central Kansas and promi- 
nent in the milling industry as one 
of the organizers of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, died in [os 
Angeles, Cal., Sept. 11. 

One of the important group of pio- 
neers who had a leading part in the 
development of southwestern wheat 
and flour, Mr. Young was widely 
known and respected in these indus- 
tries. He founded the Kansas Grain 
Co. before the turn of the century 
and was its president until the firm 
was sold to the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. in 1918. At that time he became 
associated with Fred F., J. W. and 
R. L. Burns in the organization of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills ©o., 
which purchased several milling prop- 
erties in south central Kansas at 
Hutchinson, Winfield, Newton and 
Caldwell, adding others later. ‘fe 
served as president of the company 
for many years, being succeeded in 
that position by Fred F. Burns, gen- 
eral manager of the company since 
its organization. 

Mr. Young also at one time was 
president of the Lyons (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. and had other grain 
interests in Kansas. Upon his retire- 
ment from active business, he moved 
to California, where he had resided 
for the past 25 years. 

Surviving are his widow and two 
sons, L. B. Young, Jr., of Los Angeles, 
and Bruce F. Young of Hutchinson, 
also well known in the grain and 
milling industries in the Southwest. 
Burial took place at Los Angeles. 
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i your specific baking needs— 
hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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With the Distrilutor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Public Relations 
fe) 


The chain stores have been quick 
to obtain all the publicity they could 
for any price reductions they have 
been able to make during the past 
period of general price advances. As 
everyone knows food prices are a ma- 
jor item of news interest, to which 
newspapers are paying a great deal 
of attention. Flour, as one of the 
country’s basic foods, is of special 
interest to consumers. 

Independent wholesale and retail 
food distributors have not been as 


aggressive as have their chain com- 
petitors in keeping the public ad- 
vised of price trends for the prod- 
ucts they distribute. This is unfor- 
tunate, for the chains consequently 
have been receiving the major share 
of the publicity. 

Some trade associations are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to remedy this 
situation. However, locally the re- 
sponsibility rests upon the individual 
distributors. If they would only keep 
their newspapers advised about price 
changes, and the reasons for them, 
about such basic commodities as flour, 
consumers would know a great deal 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


September 16, 1947 
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more about their position. That is 
simply good public relations. 


Make Advertising 
Effective 
° 


A number of food industries either 
are, or soon will be, conducting co- 
operative advertising campaigns to 
consumers in behalf of their prod- 
ucts. The purpose, of course, is to 
increase their consumption. Practi- 
cally all of these products are dis- 
tributed through wholesale grocers, 





Best 





Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


Prices are high, it is true. But 
that’s because in the world as a 
whole wheat has changed from a 
surplus to deficit commodity. 
Strikes me, it is not a good time to 
be short of your anticipated flour 


needs. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


There was a time some years ago 
when wheat and flour were surplus 
commodities in these United States 
... wehad more than we could use 
at home and sell abroad. How 
things have changed! 


Today this country is truly the 
world’s bread basket in every sense. 
There is a world shortage of cereals 
and our own poor corn crop will 
limit our ability to fill hungry 
bellies of Europe. 
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who consequently have a direct in- 
terest in the campaigns. 

Shortly the millers’ long-range pro- 
gram will break into print. Details 
can not be announced now, but it 
can be said that the campaign will 
go all out for the increased consump- 
tion of flour, whether through prod- 
ucts baked in the home or conmer- 
cial bakeries, 

The effectiveness of this program 
can be greatly increased through the 
active cooperation of all types of 
flour distributors. How this can best 
be done will be known wher the 
full details of the campaign are an- 
nounced. It is not too early, however, 
for distributors to make up their 
minds to cooperate with the pro- 
gram, because it will mean increased 
business for them. 


Confidence Is Essential 


ie) 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the necessity of whole- 
sale grocers’ salesmen establishing 
confidence among the retailers on 
whom they call. Once this has been 
established, half of their sales battle 
has been won. Without confidence 
among their customers, salesmen do 
not last very long. 

For example, if a salesman’s com- 
pany decides to introduce a new 
flour in the territory it serves, this 
can be accomplished much easier if 
the salesman’s customers know he is 
telling them the truth about the 
product. The only way to establish 
such a feeling of confidence is 
through honest dealings at all times. 

Flour and other food salesmen usu- 
ally cover the same territories for 
long periods of time. To do this they 
must have the respect of their trade. 
This fact should be impressed upon 
young salesmen at every opportunity. 
Such a program will benefit the 
salesmen, their employers and their 
customers. 


Renewed Activity 


Oo 

With the arrival of fall, practically 
all the local flour associations will 
resume their regular meeting sced- 
ules, which were suspended for the 
summer. Fortunatély, these groups 
and their central organization, The 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, are not confronted ith 
the pressing problems that existed 
during the war. 

However, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that flour distributors are entirely 
free of all difficulties. Quite the Op- 
posite is true. Prices, supplies, taxes, 
labor and sales costs are but a ‘eW 
of the many perplexities facing the 
industry. We do not believe that 
they can be completely so!ved 
through the local associations, but 
certainly an exchange of informa- 
tion and experience will be helpful. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR BUILDING BETTER SALES 
Choose Super-While 


BC ke ee Get the right start on fall flour merchandising with SUPER- 
: Pape BE A WHITE. The three-point SUPER-WHITE program will 
Bos ee ee oe ee build bigger, more permanent business for you. 

ically & Coo ee Point One—SUPER-WHITE quality is maintained at peak 

j poe aa ee standards at all times. SUPER-WHITE gives baking re- 

yr the oo sales i i sults that bring sound, continuing repeat business, based on 

ie a imate quality preference. 
ee Point Two—SUPER-WHITE has a sound, effective mer- 
rs chandising plan aimed at building increased volume. Ask 

us about it. 

Point Three—SUPER-WHITE sales policy is based on 

utmost co-operation with the distributor, a mighty helpful 

factor in solving sales problems. 


Look to SUPER-WHITE for bigger sales! 
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—~ THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS - 












Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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Kae , 
ISMERT-HINCKE HY miter ne € 6. 


THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 


Choose ISMERTA! 


The wise flour distributor builds his 
flour sales program on a famous name 
like ISMERTA ... for there is no sub- 
stitute for a quality reputation among 
consumers. ISMERTA has that kind of 
reputation, built through many years of 
offering the customer. only the finest in 
flour quality. 


A top notch milling organization 
stands behind this well-known brand. 
That’s your guarantee that ISBMERTA 
will always be a superior flour .. . the 

kind of product that makes a hit with 
the housewife and builds repeat 
business for the distributor. 
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HUBBARD’S 
nring Wheat Glours 








100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


MOTHER HU8BARD ~——UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


as; 


PME MA MILT A 
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THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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Hubbard Milling @mpany 
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August Exports 
of Grain Total 
1,761,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Sept. 9 estimat- 
ed that 1,761,000 long tons (67,471,- 
000 bu) of U.S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts were exported in August. This 
quantity included 216,000 long tons 
(8,200,000 bu.) pre-shipped against 
September allocations. 

August exports of U.S. grain and 
grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent, long tons) 
956,000 tons of wheat, 550,000 tons 
of flour and 255,000 tons of other 
grains. Among major recipients were 
the occupied zones in Europe and 
Asia, 826,000 tons; countries partici- 
pating in the U.S. foreign relief pro- 
gram, 199,000 tons, and the balance, 
736,000 tons, to cash-paying govern- 
ments. Among the cash-paying coun- 
tries the largest purchasers were the 
Netherlands, 77,000 tons; India, 72,- 
000 tons; Belgium, 54,000 tons, and 
the U.K., 51,000 tons. 

The August total of 1,761,000 long 
tons compares with a July revised 
estimate of 1,930,000 tons. The July 
exports included approximately 300,- 
000 long tons carried over from 1946- 
47 allocations. 


July Grain Deliveries 
by USDA Total 
2,415,000,000 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—Deliveries of food 
and agricultural commodities pur- 
chased by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for export and domestic 
disposition totaled 2,598 million Ib. 
in July, on the basis of shipment and 
delivery reports received during the 
month. 

July deliveries of grain and grain 
products made up 2,415 million pounds 
of the 2,598 million pounds total. De- 
liveries of dried milk amounted to 
23.5 million pounds; eggs, 5.5 million; 
fats and oils, 37 million; vegetables— 
principally potatoes for industrial use, 
school lunch programs, and domestic 
relief feeding programs—116 million, 
and seeds, over 500,000 Ib. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments totaled 366 million 
pounds, including wheat, 320 million; 
corn, 39 million; dried eggs, 5.5 mil- 
lion, and oleomargarine, almost 1 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Initial deliveries under the USS. 
foreign relief program totaled 179 
million pounds, as follows: wheat, 99 
million; corn, 39 million; wheat flour, 
38 million, and lard and other animal 
fats, 3 million pounds. 

Deliveries to the War Department, 
largely for civilian relief feeding in 
occupied areas, totaled 1,915 million 
pounds, including wheat, 940 mil- 
lion; corn, 366 million; barley, 310 
Million; wheat flour, 180 million; 
grain sorghums, 58 million; oats, 24 
Million; dried milk, 23 million; lard 
and other animal fats, 11 million, 
and seeds, over 500,000. 

Transfer to government agencies 
other than the War Department, prin- 
Cipally of vegetables and fruit juices 
for the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, totaled 34.5 million pounds. 

Domestic sales to individuals and 
Corporations, as well as other domes- 
tic dispositions, totaled 104 million 
pounds. Of this total, fresh vegetables 
—principally potatoes—made up 82 
million pounds; vegetable oils, 13 mil- 
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Tour of New Russell-Miller Plant 
at Alton on MNF St. Louis Program 


lion, and miscellaneous oils, 9 million 
pounds. Also sold or disposed of do- 
mestically were relatively small quan- 
tities of dried milk, dried and frozen 
eggs, wheat flour and rice. 

No deliveries were made under the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program during 
July. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UTAH RETAIL BAKERS TO MEET 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — The 
Retail Bakers Association of Utah 
will convene Sept. 21 at Newhouse 
Hotel for the first time, Lee W. Dale- 
bout, president, announced recently. 
Afternoon and evening sessions and 
a banquet are scheduled. 


ST. LOUIS—Members of the Mill- 
ers National Federation who attend 
the organization’s meeting here Nov. 
3 and 4 will be taken on an inspection 
tour of the new 8,000-sack mill of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Alton, 
Tll., Nov. 3. 

The milling company has made ar- 
rangements for a special train to 
transport the millers to Alton, which 
is about 20 miles north of St. Louis. 
The tour will take up all of the after- 
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noon of Nov. 3 and the train will re- 
turn to St. Louis late that afternoon. 

It is not definitely known whether 
the mill will be in operation in time 
for the visit by the millers. A short- 
age of skilled building craftsmen, par- 
ticularly plasterers and cement fin- 
ishers, is delaying completion. Instal- 
lation of milling machinery and equip- 
ment is proceeding on schedule. 

The mill consists of two units and 
it is hoped that one of the units may 
be completed. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


OF INDUSTRY 





Nebraska” 





One of a series of advertisements 
based on industrial opportunities 
in the states served by the Union 


Pacific Railroad. 








Bdesidies engaged in the packing or 
processing of farm products find Nebraska 
a rich source of raw materials. Corn, 
grains, sugar beets, potatoes and other 
vegetables are grown in abundance. 


Omaha is a leading meat packing and 
poultry processing center. It frequently 
leads the nation in livestock receipts, is 
located in the world’s largest butter pro- 
ducing area, and houses the nation’s sec- 
ond largest industrial alcohol plant. 


In addition to agricultural activity, there 
is diversified industrial manufacturing 
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LARGE SOURCE OF FARM PRODUCTS 
LEADER IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 


MAJOR LIVESTOCK PACKING AND 
PROCESSING CENTER 


AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


NATURAL GAS, COAL, OIL AND 
ELECTRIC POWER 


RICH MINERAL DEPOSITS 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
STRATEGIC DISTRIBUTION LOCATION 
EXCELLENT RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
SKILLED, FAIR-MINDED LABOR 

NO SALES OR INCOME TAX 


such as farm machinery, air conditioning 
equipment, fabricated steel, brick and tile. 


Nebraska has large mineral deposits; 
gypsum, salt, potash, sand, gravel, stone, 
etc. Natural gas, petroleum and coal are 
readily available. 


Of particular interest to industry is Ne- 
braska’s “pay-as-you-go” policy; no state 
sales, income or luxury taxes. It is a good 
place to work and live. 


* * * 


In Omaha are the headquarters of the 
Union Pacific Railroad which provides 
efficient, dependable transportation for 
shippers and travelers. 


2k Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 


oF industrial sites. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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HOW TO MEET EMERGENCY FOOD PROBLEM 


* * 


* | * 


* * 


* * 


Millers’ Task Committee Presents Industry View to Government Agencies 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In Washington 
last week a joint task committee of 
the Millers National Federation and 
the Flour Millers Export Assn. as- 
sured government agencies of the 
flour industry’s continued cooperation 
in meeting world food needs and pre- 
sented a brief outlining its views as 
to how this may best be done, partic- 
ularly with respect to exports of 72% 
extraction flour rather than pre- 
dominantly wheat or 90% extraction 
flour. The committee was headed by 
John L. Locke, and with him were 
associated Henry H. Cate, G. S. Ken- 
nedy, Otto A. Knauss, A. B. Sparboe 
and Dr. Betty Sullivan. Herman Fak- 
ler and A. H. Krueger appeared 
for the federation and Martin F. 
Smith for the exporters. The commit- 
tee’s brief, in abridged form, is pre- 
sented herewith. : 

¥ ¥ 


ROPER utilization and distri- 
P bution of food in a hungry 

world is one of the most im- 
portant problems with which we are 
faced today. Food is the keystone of 
the arch in the Marshall Plan. Ce- 
real grains and grain products must 
inevitably play a vital role in an at- 
tempt to alleviate suffering in the 
food deficit areas. 

As processors of the world’s basic 
food—wheat flour—the flour millers 
of U.S. have a full and sincere real- 
ization of their responsibility. Part 
of that responsibility lies in the pro- 
duction of the food; part in supplying 
to our government the experience of 
the industry in the practical prob- 
lems involved. We are happy to do 
this through the combined efforts of 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. 

We may be dealing with the future 
political economy of the world. Our 
efforts may be doomed to failure if 
inadequate measures are resorted to. 
It may well be that the final 10% 
will bring success—and without it all 
that went before would be wasted. 
We subscribe to the objective that 
appropriations be realistically meas- 
ured in the light of the needs and 
the values of products available for 
relief. 

In the following studies we have at- 
tempted to apply our experience to 
one phase of the emergency food 
problem. This relates to the question 
of whether or not it is more econom- 
ical and effective to supply wheat 
grain in greater quantities and wheat 
flour in lesser quantities. It is the 
sincere hope of the milling industry 
that we can be helpful in arriving at 
a sound conclusion in the interest of 
the recipient countries as well as our 
own country. 


Comparative Costs 


Wheat shipments for export, in- 
cluding flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent, for the crop year 1946-47, 
July to June, totaled 393,300,000 bu. 
(The Wheat Situation, USDA, July, 
1947), or 10,554,236 long tons. Flour 
shipments represented 195,800,000 bu. 
or 5,249,330 long tons wheat equiva- 
lent. Thus, flour in. terms of wheat 
equivalent accounted for 49.8% of to- 
tal wheat and flour exports. The 
USDA used the extraction factor of 
2,302 bu. to determine wheat equiva- 
lent which indicates that exports 


were 85,056,472 cwts. or 3,797,164 
tons of flour for the year, and figured 
an average of 316,430 tons per month. 

Domestic consumption is estimated 
at 220,000,000 cwts. annually. Flour 
production in 1946-47 was 300,162,000 
cwts. (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Report for June, 1947), an average 
monthly production of 25,013,500 
cewts. Production reached a high of 
27,906,000 ewts. in January, 1947. 

Provided wheat supplies are not un- 
duly depleted in this country through 
wheat exports, it is safe to say that 
the milling industry could produce at 
least an average of 27,000,000 cwts. of 
flour monthly, which would make pos- 
sible exports of 104,000,000 cwts. of 
72% extraction flour yearly, equal in 
terms of wheat equivalent to 6,418,- 
445 tons or 239,408,000 bu. This is 43,- 
608,000 bu. more than exported last 
year in the form of flour. So it is ob- 
vious that the milling industry did not 
operate at full capacity and that the 
production of by-product feeds could 
have been increased approximately 
733,269,000 Ib. or 366,633 short tons 
should it have been considered de- 
sirable. This increased millfeed pro- 
duction would have been equivalent 
to approximately 13,000,000 bu. of 
to approximately 13 million bushels 
of corn. 


Sharp Cut a Surprise 


The sharp reduction in wheat allo- 
cated for export in the form of flour 
in September—254,000 tons as com- 
pared with 522,000 tons in July — 
came as a distinct surprise to the 
milling industry. 

Inquiries for the reasons lying be- 
hind this reduction addressed to inter- 
ested government agencies drew the 
answer that it is more economical to 
ship wheat than flour, and that it is 
necessary to reduce flour shipments 
to conserve the shrinking dollar re- 
sources of the claimant nations and 
to reduce the cost to our government 
of feeding the areas of the world for 
which it is responsible. We were told 
that had wheat in quantities sufficient 
to supply the same food value been 
shipped rather than flour, savings of 
$25 million could have been made on 
the 575,000 long tons of flour shipped 
to the bizonal area of Germany dur- 
ing the first six months of 1947, and 
$11 million on the 231,000 tons 
shipped to the Pacific area by the 
army during the same period. The 
claim is made that if the. proportion 
of flour to wheat for the fiscal year 
of 1947 had been the same as in Sep- 
tember, approximately 22%% flour 
77%% wheat, savings to the claim- 
ant nations and our own government 
would have approximated $85 million. 


Little Economy Found 


These calculated savings are large 
and should not be ignored, if found 
to be correct, and provided they are 
not offset by equal or greater losses 
and damage to our economy, and loss 
of food for human consumption here 
and abroad. We have not seen the 
calculations by which these savings 
were estimated, but our own study 
and experience would indicate that 
no such economies could have been 
attained through the purchase of 
wheat rather than flour; that items 
of cost incident to the conversion of 
wheat into flour abroad which would 
require dollar exchange were ignored; 


that the cost of enriched flour export- 
ed was compared with the cost of pro- 
ducing unenriched flour abroad; and 
that the flour purchases of our gov- 
ernment on which these savings were 
calculated must have been made on 
a relatively higher wheat market than 
were the purchases of wheat. Ob- 
viously in the interest of fairness and 
accuracy, comparisons of the cost 
of wheat and flour should be made 
as of the market prices for both on 
a given date. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the range on No. 1 hard 
winter wheat at Kansas City during 
the 1946-47 crop year was from 
$1.98% to $2.89142. This is a spread of 
91¢ bu., with the low being reached 
in the summer of 1946 and the high 
in the spring of 1947. We do not have 
a record of the government’s pur- 
chases of wheat and flour by dates, 
but from observation we feel safe in 
saying that purchases of wheat on 
the average for this period were 
made on a substantially lower wheat 
market than were purchases of flour. 
Had the reverse been true, flour con- 
ceivably could have been purchased 
much cheaper than wheat. 

It seems to us, however, that what 
we and the government are most con- 
cerned with now is the current price 
relationship between wheat and flour 
and not what the differences were last 
year, for whatever reason. To make 
a fair and accurate comparison cer- 
tain deductions shotld be made from 
the cost of flour delivered abroad, or 
the cost of wheat should be increased 
by a like amount. We refer to the 
costs of converting wheat into flour 
in foreign countries to make it ready 
for consumption, which must be paid 
for in dollars. These cost factors are 
jute bags 32¢, fuel for power 4¢ and 
enrichment 7¢ per cwt. of flour. These 
charges amount to a total of $9.64 
per long ton of flour. 


Dollars Needed for Bags 


Europe and the principal claimant 
nations of the world involved in this 
discussion, with the exception of In- 
dia, do not produce the raw materials 
from which bags are made, and if 
bulk wheat is shipped instead of flour, 
dollars must be provided to buy the 
bags or the raw materials, jute and 
cotton, from which they are made. 

It is a-well-known fact that Europe 
is short of coal, with shipments from 
the U.S. to those nations this year 
estimated at approximately 30 million 
tons, which takes dollars, too. Ob- 
viously, coal, whether locally mined 
or imported, not used for converting 
wheat into flour in Europe is avail- 
able for other purposes and to the 
extent manufactured products ready 
for consumption are shipped to 
Europe, that continent’s coal require- 
ments will be reduced. Our figure of 
4¢ per 100 lb. of flour produced is 
the cost of power required to make 
100 Ib. of flour in the US. It will 
probably cost twice this in Europe 
when it is considered that the freight 
charges on coal shipped from this 
country to Europe are approximately 
equal to the cost of the coal itself. 
Nevertheless, in our calculations we 
have figured a saving of only 4¢ for 
this factor, considering that a part 
of the wheat shipped abroad will be 
converted in mills using local water 


power, which would not be available 
for other purposes. 


U.S. Flour Enriched 


Our government buys enriched 
flour. On the other hand, flour is not 
enriched in any country receiving 
wheat from the U.S. It is only fair, 
therefore, that in making cost com- 
parisons our government should de- 
duct the cost of enrichment charges 
included in the price it pays for flour, 
which tends to exaggerate the pos- 
sible savings on shipping wheat 
abroad. No flour sold directly to the 
claimant nations by the milling in- 
dustry in this country is enriched. 

For the purpose of determining the 
relative costs of wheat and flour of 
varying extraction rates in terms of 
food value in available calories for 
human consumption, we have used 
the following table on the authority 
of Dr. Betty Sullivan of Minneapolis: 


Available Calories Per Long Ton 


WORE i Sere ea FEATS o 3,293,898 
72% extraction flour....... 3,624,230 
80% extraction flour....... 3,542,537 
90% extraction flour....... 3,449,354 


To arrive at the actual differences 
in cost between wheat and flour ad- 
justed to a basis of available calories 
for human consumption, we have cal- 
culated for our own information and 
for the government agencies involved 
fair market prices as of Sept. 5, 1947, 
as representing the current market 
for wheat and flour, C. & F. Bermen, 
and averaged these figures with the 
prices PMA paid for wheat and flour 
on July 30. The additional cost of 
72% extraction flour per long ton 
milled in the U.S. over the cost of 
90% extraction flour milled abroad 
is thus shown to be $4.31. 

Of course, some of the wheat we 
are shipping abroad is milled into 
whole wheat flour, but we are in- 
formed that most of it is converted at 
rates ranging from 74% to 90%. Thus, 
we think cost comparisons based on 
the assumption that the average ex- 
traction rate is 90% would be ex- 
tremely conservative. On this basis, 
and using the difference of $4.31 per 
long ton between the cost of 72% ex- 
traction flour milled here and 90% 
extraction flour milled abroad, the 
government’s estimated saving of $25 
million had wheat rather than 575,000 
tons of flour been shipped to Germany 
during the first six months of 1947 
would shrink to $2,478,250 and the 
$11 million estimated savings on the 
231,000 tons of flour for the Pacific 
area would decline to $995,610. 

If the September percentages cov- 
ering flour and wheat allocated for 
export were applied to shipments for 
the last fiscal year, the reduction in 
flour shipments theoretically would 
amount to 46,615,000 cwt., or 2,081,- 
000 long tons (wheat equivalent 2,- 
877,000 long tons). The saving in 
shipping wheat instead of this quan- 
tity of flour at the difference of $4.31 
per ton as shown above would be $8,- 
969,000, and not the $85 million shown 
in the government calculations. 


Savings in Clears 


We think it pertinent to point out 
here that the annual clear flour pro- 
duction in this country approaches 30 
million cwt. This type of flour, while 
far superior from every standpoint in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Dough mixing can be a daily problem... with troublesome pro- 
duction all the way through the bakery . . . unless the flours you use 
run uniform from week to week, from one shipment to the next. 
That is one outstanding advantage of COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours, ‘milled exclusively for bakers... they are 
milled to specified standards of fermentation strength and baking 
values, each grade and type to its own particular standard. 
Once you have established your mixing procedure and pro- 
duction schedules through the shop, you can be confident that 
<a COMMANDER-LARABEE flours will always deliver the same 
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of = There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flour’ for 
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NORTHWESTERN SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD 
WHEAT FLOURS WHEAT FLOURS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE 
SOFT FLOURS 
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08 ° COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 

ca General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 

quan- e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 

$4.31 ® THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 

2 $8,- ° BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHviLie, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldé., 50 West Broad Street, CoL.umsBus, Ox10 


Siluern Mat Will Build 
Sales for You Because: 


1. Good baking results guaranteed 
2. Constant uniform high quality assured 


3. Silver Mist has real consumer sales appeal 








SALINA, KANSAS 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











SoFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





_“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the -fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















rg z got Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














MINNEAPOLIS ee ee 
Best Territory Milling Wheat We specialize in 


Direct from Country Elevators 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 


Salina, Kansas 


designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 


A. G. BEMMELS 


Specializing in selling quality spring 
wheat flours and clears to bakers, 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. 
Inquiries Appreciated 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 





GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SaxonMILL 
OUR 98th YEAR 

















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


MORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Midland Feed Mills 
Starts Operation 
of Marshall Plant 


KANSAS CITY — The Midland 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, has an. 
nounced the start of operations of the 
company’s new mill at Marshall, Mo, 

A complete line of feeds will be 
marketed under the brand name of 
Town Crier, the widely-known trade 
name used on the flour produced by 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., an 
associated organization. The ful! for. 
mula feed line will include molasses 
feeds, and the company will produce 
a variety of scratch feed, processed 
grains, etc. 

J. W. Bannister is sales manager of 
the Midland Feed Mills, Inc., and Pe. 
ter Rea is manager for the company 
at Marshall. The new plant has a 
rated capacity of 350 tons daily and 
has been designed along the most 
modern lines. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


20-40% Drouth Loss 
Estimated in U.S. 


Zone of Germany 


BERLIN—Losses from drouth in 
the American zone in Germany range 
from 20 to 40%, a military govern- 
ment survey of grain crops indicates, 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. occupa- 
tion chief, said that in general Ger- 
mans have estimated drouth damage 
up to 40% while U.S. officials believe 
it will be about 20%. A few days of 
rain could materially change both 
estimates, he added. 

Gen. Clay said Washington has 
expressed interest in recent reports 
that in the state of Wuerttemberg- 
Baden, a military check had revealed 
German farmers had tried to conceal 
a large part of their farm production 
by low crop estimates. 

“When you have forced crop col- 
lection, farmers always make _ low 
estimates, whether in Germany or 
elsewhere,” he added. 

Gen. Clay said the military gov- 
ernment estimate of grain potential 
in the state of Hesse differed very 
little from German estimates, and 
little difference was expected in Ba- 
varia. 

With the grain estimate complete, 
the military government is starting 
a check on the potato crop which it 
expects to complete soon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARMERS EARN 
17% MORE THAN IN 1946 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — Farmers in 
Canada received $753,900,000 from 
the sale of farm products and from 
supplementary payments during the 
first six months of this year, a gain 
of 17% over their cash income of 
$647,100,000 in the same period of 
1946, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. This latest total 
which compares with $731,000, 000 > 
the corresponding period of 1945, 

proaches closely the record yeat “ot 
1944, when farmers earned $766,000,- 
000 within.the six-month period. 

Cash income from the sale of grains 
and other field crops is estimated at 
$215,000,000 for the first half of 1947, 
more than 40% above the same pe- 
riod a year ago. The increase is large- 
ly attributable to generally higher 
prices for grains and larger market- 
ings of wheat and barley in western 
Canada, the report said. 
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ial Flouring Mills Co.F 




















GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 





mer wil) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 









MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


































MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORHCON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“~ Ss 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
























































TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 












Domestic and Export Millers 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


sini 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE CrTy 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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BACK BY LACK OF MOISTURE 
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PLOWING AND SEEDING HELD 


End of Harvest Near in North; Plowing Limited to Areas 
With Satisfactory Soil Conditions; Possible Reduc- 
tion in Wheat Seedings Seen in Kansas 


The small grain harvest is rapidly 
nearing completion in the few re- 
maining unharvested areas of the 
North, with fall plowing under way 
where soil moisture is adequate. In 
the central interior fall plowing and 
seeding winter wheat are much re- 
tarded, and some farmers are becom- 
ing uneasy, notably in northwestern 
Texas. In Missouri, for example, only 
about one half as much is seeded 
as at this time last year. Seeding 
also has been delayed in the north- 
west, but adequate rains over the 
week-end are expected to speed up 
operations. Plowing made rapid prog- 
ress in sections of the Ohio Valley 
and the Northeast. 


Kansas Seeding Lags 


A limited amount of wheat was 
seeded in western counties of Kansas, 
with final seedbed preparation at a 
standstill over much of the state be- 
cause of dry topsoil conditions. A 
large amount of the wheat land is 
prepared and ready for seeding, with 
most farmers reluctant to seed the 
crop in the dust at present. Most of 
the seeding to date has been on sum- 
mer fallowed land where local show- 
ers had improved topsoil moisture 
conditions. Reports indicate that 
there might be some reduction in 
wheat seedings this fall because of the 
delays in plowing, but this decrease 
is not expected to be large. 


Some’ wheat has been seeded in 
the extreme western portion of Ne- 
braska and a. little elsewhere. Sum- 
mer fallow land and early plowed 
land in areas that received heaviest 
moisture in August are in fair shape 
for seeding. Elsewhere seedbeds are 
too loose, dry and cloddy for seeding, 
which normally begins the latter part 
of September in eastern Nebraska. 
Not all of the plowing for wheat 
has been completed because of the 
dry, hard condition of the soil. A 
fair amount of subsoil moisture is 
reported in some of the old wheat 
and oat stubble fields in south cen- 
tral Nebraska. 


Preparations in Montana 


Harvesting of grain is nearly com- 
plete in Montana. Late planted crops 
developed quite well and preparation 
of soils for fall seeding is under way. 
Most of the winter wheat has been 
combined, with the remainder in the 
higher elevations shocked and being 
threshed. The spring wheat harvest 
is about 75% complete. The amount 
of winter wheat seeded varies from 
5 to 50% in various areas. In a few 
counties in-the southeastern section 
of Montana farmers may hold back 
their winter wheat seeding because 
of grasshopper infestation. There is a 
deficiency in the amount of reserve 
moisture in the central portion of 
the state, and some fields of winter 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 


*Flour Mills of America, Ine. 


CD I OS io ee hab edonsesecuce 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................ 
Se eer eee 


General Foods Corp., Pfd. 
General Mills, Ince. 
General Mills, Inec., 5% Pfd. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ..... 
. .. AL 2k RSE REGS = RAE Sa ee seare a are 
Ce BO a 8 Oe | ere 


National Biscuit Co. ...... 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd............. 
EE? 5 ct vs Cb GR eee b Sea Wks dale 
Wiliswury BEMES, Ee. ... 0. cee cecese “a 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. . 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ..... 


Ralston Purina Co., Pfd. ............... 
'  ¢. SSAA eee 
Te OR SC. See ee ee ee 
Standard Brands, Inc. ................. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 


Sterling Drug 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ............... 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................. 


United Biscuit of America .. 
Victor Chemical Co. . 


Victor Chemical Co., Pfd. ..............+..-. 


Wagner Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 
bo ae SR ee ieee 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 


#Standard Milling Co. ........ 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 


Langendorf United Bakeries, 
ONE, BMG. cicccccscteveseees 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 


IS ME I of carg a 9S 6.9.40 V'86 ho bb 4 .b.0-s 


SPOONS Die GE Bre BU GI csccncscetcssvers 


Quaker Oats Co. ....... oe agg ep idee 


Sept. 6, Sept. 13, 
9 1 


-——1946-47—_, 1947 947 
High . Low Close Close 
thiyes 3514 2914 32 31% 
ona be 3914 3014 36% 363% 
ror 9954 91 99 98% 
Laas 39 30 33% 36564 
> jaaa. is 493% 38% 435% 43 
ery 20 13% 1456 144% 
satis 106% 97 102 102 
5 stale 153% 62 624% 6214 
ee | 195 185 190 9: 
ne ee 30 24 24 24 
aad. 19% 13% 16%4 11%, 
ay 134 10 10% 10% 
185 168 182 182 
haves 45% 3856 38% 385% 
fs oe 103 101% 1021% 102% 
ee 5434 43 41% 491, 
eink 13144 126% 128% 127% 
Pre 12 95% 04 100 
ois’. i 133% 138 
epee re 43 3444 38 38 
116% 113 114 
Sater 21% 23 
reas ee 6534 43% 51 485% 
ast 103% 97% 102% 1025 
eee | 3414 27 30 30% 
cee’ 181 1854 186% 
wiles 31% 15 ves 25% 
oe oe 381, 30% 3536 361% 
ohitnti 108 103% 107 107 
(see 361%, 5 30% 305% 
rey 96 85 86% 86 
. 155 156% 156% 
see? 105% 102 104 104% 
ey 11% 9% 10 9% 
981% 9314 85 95 
eer 2614 30 84 
ae 102 97% 100%, 101 
wings 49 3534 3814 37% 
peas 104%, 02 eee 103% 
mee 454% 32% 37 37 
aK 22% 19% 20% 1854 
491, 3512 47 4 
Pea 104% 100 ohee 100 
gate ie 13% 8% 10% 10% 
8% 3% 3 4% 
cules 19% il 12% 12% 
..... 106% 98% 981% Wy 
Bid Asked 
pad <2 while ta tes 13% 15 
112 115 
Wt cede cals 30 33 
Sivas eealcees 115% 12% 





wheat may not germinate too well un- 
til further moisture is received. 

In South Dakota threshing and 
combining of small grains are nearing 
completion in all sections. The re- 
turns on all grains continue to range 
from fair to very good. 


Minnesota Yields Good 


In Minnesota the grain harvest is 
completed in the southern two thirds 
of the state, while rapid progress is 
being made in northern counties. Ac- 
tual threshing returns have substan- 
tiated earlier expectations for good 
yields, and in the case of durum and 
other spring wheat, they have been 
exceeded. Durum wheat production 
is estimated at 1,045,000 bu., com- 
pared with 682,000 bu. in 1946 and 
an average production of 1,042,000 
for the 1936-45 period. Other spring 
wheat will exceed by about 500,000 
bu. earlier expectations. 

In Iowa, soil at the surface is hard 
and cloddy, and only 15% of the fall 
plowing is done, compared to 47% a 
year ago. Continuation of the dry 
weather is now handicapping the 
progress of fall work and will be a 
threat to winter grain prospects. 


Canadian Harvest Delayed 


Rains caused temporary delays in 
harvesting operations over large sec- 
tions of western Canada. Except in 
the southern parts of Manitoba, there 
are indications that yields generally 
are turning out slightly better than 
shown earlier. However, production 
estimates are not expected to be al- 
tered very much. 

Weather for the most part has 
been ideal, and it is expected that 
most of the prairie grain crops will 
be harvested in two more weeks. 
Southern Manitoba has virtually com- 
pleted its harvest. Grades are poor 
and the percentage grading No. 3 
northern appears to be increasing. 
The favorable weather has improved 
the feed situation in the drouth- 
stricken areas of northern Saskatche- 
wan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENE LITTLETON APPOINTED 


NEW YORK—Gene Littleton has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager for C. R. Mueller Co., macaroni 
manufacturers, C. Frederick Mueller, 
executive vice president announced 
recently. Mr. Littleton’s most recent 
affiliation was with one of the di- 
visions of the Quaker Oats Co. as 
eastern district manager. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 6, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Buffalo ........ 

Afloat ........ ee 3 13 
Chicago ........ oe . we 
New York ...... 54 

TOCHIS. o5 caso 54 3 13 
Aug. 30, 1947 .. 54 5 13 '¢ 
Sept. 7, 1946 ... 119 ie 109 50 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in. store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 6, 1947, and Sept. 7, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-~American— -—in bond—. 
Sept. Sept. 7 Sept. 
6 


. ’ , 7, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 

Wheat ...... 174,737 97,230 54 119 
OE os ke ik tee 7,370 10,123 ree 

GORR  ccvcvise 18,256 17,986 3 re 
MPO aseposeta 2,600 688 13 109 
Barley ...... 17,584 12,864 ioe 50 
Flaxseed .... 1,197 2,376 os ges 
Soybeans .... 387 408 


Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 
Sept. 6 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parenthesis): corn 701,000 
(355,000) bu. 


~ September 16, 1947 





S. N. Jones 


S. N. JONES RE-ELECTED 
WINNIPEG EXCHANGE HEAD 


WINNIPEG—Stanley N. Jones was 
re-elected president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange by acclamation at 
the annual meeting held here Sept. 
10. Harley L. Flood was re-elected 
first vice president and C. Gordon 
Smith second vice president. 

Members elected to the council of 
the exchange for a two-year term 
are: C. C. Head, J. R. Lindsay, S. D. 
MacEachern, K. A. Powell, C. L. 
Simmonds and Herbert Tooley. Mem- 
bers of the council whose terms of 
office do not expire for another year 
are: W. J. Dowler, R. R. Emerson, 
George S. Mathieson, R. A. Purves, 
J. B. Richardson and S. E. Searle. 

The committee of arbitration is 
made up of G. N. Heimbecker, N. L. 
Leach, L. A. McCorquodale, R. A. 
Purves, B. H. Roberts, H. L. Saun- 
ders and F. L. Tucker. 

The committee on appeals is com- 
posed of W. R. Bawlf, -W. J. Dowler, 
Henry Gauer, C. E. Hayles, N. H. 
McClure, W. A. Murphy and C. L. 
Simmonds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 








SALES HIT RECORD HIGH © 


NEW YORK — Nabisco sales and 
production have been increased re- 
cently because of improved supplies 
of materials such as sugar and short- 
ening. Earnings and business volume 
for the last six months in 1947 may 
set a new high record, the company 
reported. 

Earnings for the final half of the 
year are being well maintained, with 
larger sales volume offsetting higher 
costs, notably for wheat. Present in- 
dications are that profits for full year 
1947 will be around $3.75 a share on 
the common stock, or better. 

Major part of the present $25 mil- 
lion expansion and modernization pro- 
gram is for modernization of equip- 
ment and productive facilities, with 
a view to achieving lower operating 
costs and improved profit margins. 
In addition to the extensive capital 
outlays in older plants, the company 
is creating new cracker bakeries In 
Toronto, Ont., Houston, Texas, and 
Portland, Ore. 

Construction of new bread bakery 
facilities at Elmira, N. Y., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Plattsburgh, N..Y., and 4 
new soft cake bakery at East Liberty, 
N. Y., are replacements for less effi- 
cient plants. 
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Food Problem 


(Continued from page 24) 


baking quality, calories, etc., to 90% 
extraction flour, sells at discounts of 
$5 to $8 ton under 72% extraction 
flour. It is safe to estimate that at 
least 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of this 
flour can be purchased for export at 
a discount of $6.50 per long ton or 
at savings ranging from $5,200,000 to 
. $6,500,000 annually. The cost of ship- 
ping flour rather than wheat abroad 
in the present emergency will be re- 
duced, and in fact is reduced to the 
extent that this type of flour is pur- 
chased by government agencies and 
. os claimant nations. We strongly urge 
Pittsfield, Illinois PMA to buy this grade of flour regu- 
Quality Products Since 1868 larly just as it does 72 and 80% ex- 
traction flours at fixed differentials. 


The Loss in Taxes 


p i lh It ‘se P t h I, It has already been indicated that 


a seeming: saving of $8,969,000 would 
BAKERY FLOURS have been made last year had all ship- 
ments been confined to wheat instead 
of to flour, and that in bizonal Ger- 
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Real baking merit gives 
SUNNY KANSAS a head 









The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


(er: € Denver, Col 
































































































EAD many the saving would have been 
$2,478,000. Let us assume that this a H H f 
S Was policy was adhered to and the net start in winning customers or 
a ‘ grind reduced 45,000,000 cwt. or 15%. 
On an estimated production of 300,- P y 
Saw American Ace 000,000 cwt. per annum, U.S. mills any flour jobber, and SUNN 
a employ 50,000 people with an absolute 
pa —A very fine, short, minimum payroll of $150 million. If 
; ° production and employment were to K ANS AS b H h = 
cil of strong patent milled drop 15%, the payroll would be re- rings t ose cus 
he in one of the West’s duced $22,500,000 and the withholding 
. vz . tax on this amount would be reduced t 
co & very finest flour mills. by $4,500,000. Social Security tax tomers b ac k n appy-—ror 
Mem- ¥ would be reduced by $450,000 and the 
ns of American F lours, Inc. consensus among principal millers in- 
| year NEWTON, KANSAS dicates that profit would be- reduced . in 
erson, ; from 33% to 40%. Annual statements more o t e same. 
urves, of leading American mills put profit mee 
aa r after taxes at 3¢ per sales dollar. 
“ - ' With sales of $1,800 million, this 
a makes a fair estimate of profit after 
- Be MILL ING taxes for the milling industry of $54 
aun- million, and using a 38% tax base, 
ENGINEERS, makes the profit before taxes $87 
— INC. million. Obviously, federal income 
a e taxes were $33 million. One third of THE T UR fl * 
. = : : this would be lost to the government ; ; 
C. & Tn te ax Peal were the grind to be reduced by 15% 5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
" be or $11 million. <> 
Grain Processing Industries We have then a loss to the federal WICHITA KANSAS 
* government of $23,450,000, to say CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
1016 Baltimore «¢ Kansas City, Mo. nothing of losses to states having 
11GH state income taxes as an offset to the 
ss figures mentioned above. Add to this 
; and an increase in the per unit cost of 
i re- & producing flour at a reduced rate of 
oplies “G + ] 99 operation, plus the probable cost to 
jhort- ooch s Best the American farmer and ultimately A M F 
lume to the American consumer of an in- MERICAN AID LOUR 
may SUPERIOR crease in feed prices with consequent : 
pany increases in the prices of milk, meat A P > 
Q UALITY and eggs, we can only conclude that RROW ROTEIN ONCENTRATES 
f pe considering today’s tight feed situa- 
wit tion, the export of feed in any form, A L kK 
igher to Make All Baked Things whether in whole grain or in long RROW IVESTOCK EEDS 
it in- Better extraction flour, pyramids the cost of 
year ven a relief program. 
year Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
Lincoin, Nebraska Nutritive Values 
mil- Pound for pound, white flour of Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
| pro- 72% extraction because of its greater 
quip- co-efficient of digestibility, provides Direct Exporters 
with Vis more available calories than longer 
ating FOR PREMIUM QUALITY extraction flours, and all the flours y 
‘gins. : provide more calories than whole ARROW MILLS, INC. 
pital pa oe HOUSTON, TEXAS 
pany In a starving nation where calories 
es in PERCY KENT BAGS xe of paramount importance it is 
and more economical to feed grain or its 





milled products as such to the human 


ery MILL MUTUAL SERVICE | Portion than to we tor teed or | A, RE, BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


land, animals. The animal is a notoriously 

nd a ‘FOR POLICY HOLDERS poor and hence expensive converter Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 

erty, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau of grain into food. Conversion values and Feed Mills 

effi- 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. vary, depending on the particular ani- 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














(Continued on page 32) 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





OUR STAND-IN, THE RAT—Lugu- 
brious, we calls it, and highly subver- 
sive of human dignity—this scientific 
habit of gauging our food -needs by 
what seems to be good for a white 
rat. But, having said that—which we 
simply can’t resist saying—maybe 
that’s all that should be said on this 
unpleasant aspect of an otherwise 
acceptable subject. 

The outburst, which is recurrent, 
derives momentarily from an elegant 
set of charts prepared by the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. The rodents pictured therein 
are used to drive home the facts of 








THIS WEEK’S COVER—Painted 
long before the beginning of Europe’s 
great postwar period of hunger, the 
picture that adorns this week’s cov- 
er of The Northwestern Miller nev- 
ertheless may be accepted as sym- 
bolic, more poignantly than ever be- 
fore, of Europe’s attitude of mind 
and heart toward the wheaten loaf. 
The artist was a Scotchman, Erskin 
Nicol. His painting’s permanent home 
is the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. The home of the little 
girl who hugs the bread is Holland. 


eS TERDAY, 
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nuirition as those facts are seen by 
the government’s nutritional savants. 
There can be no particular quarrel 
with the stated facts, however, 
though some of them are put forth 
in ways that are not quite fair to 
some of the individual foods evalu- 
ated—notably flour and bread. Ex- 
ample: “This rat (a very sad sack, 
indeed) ate only meat, potato, bread 
and butter.” The curse is somewhat 
abated, however, in the caption of 
the next scene, which shows Mon- 
sieur the Rat sleek and pretty after 
eating “plenty of milk and vege- 
tables, besides the meat, potato, 
bread and butter.” 

Bread comes into the list of foods 
approved for certain purposes, and 
actually takes top billing as a pro- 
vider of thiamine, but in relation to 
other basic nutrients is merely among 
those present, never exalted as the 
staff of life. 


@Just Like Us Two-Leggers—lIt is 
explained by the food scientists that 
rats are used extensively for nutri- 
tion studies because they will eat the 
same foods as humans and, by their 
growing 30 times as fast as humans, 
will more quickly show the effects of 
good and bad diets. And it must be 
admitted that bad effects resulting 
from a shortage of protein, iron, cal- 
cium, and vitamins A, C, D, riboflavin 
and thiamine are strikingly revealed 
by pictures of the laboratory rodents. 

One of the government charts pic- 
tures a jittery-looking rat that lost 
the ability to coordinate its muscles 
after subsisting on a diet that con- 
tained practically no thiamine. An- 
other picture shows the same four- 
leg a day later after it had dined 
heartily on food rich in thiamine. It 
was calm and controlled after get- 
ting the thiamine (vitamin B:;) that 
is needed by body cells to use carbo- 
hydrates. (Only by inference, by the 
way, are carbohydrates, of which 
bread is a major provider, allowed to 
come into the bureau’s nutritional 
picture.) 

On another chart a rat that did 
not have enough iron had pale ears 
and tail. A companion that had plen- 
ty of iron had sleek fur and was 
more red-blooded and a bigger ani- 
mal than the small, iron-deficient 
one. 

The rat with no vitamin A in its 
diet had an infected eye, rough fur 
and a sick appearance, for vitamin A 
is needed for growth, healthy eyes, 
skin and other tissues. Its fellow- 
stooge, with plenty of vitamin A, 
had bright eyes and sleek fur, and 
appeared alert and vigorous. 

Lack of riboflavin that promotes 


health by helping body cells use oxy- 
gen took its toll in a decrepit rodent 
that had no riboflavin in its first 28 
weeks. It became sick, lost hair, es- 
pecially about the head, and weighed 
only 63 grams. Six weeks later, after 
being fed on a diet rich in riboflavin, 
the same creature had recovered its 
fine fur and weighed 169 grams. 


® Pigs, Too—Because rats are not 
sensitive to vitamin C, guinea pigs 
were used to illustrate the fact that 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C) helps to 
build healthy gums, teeth and bones. 
The guinea pig that had no ascorbic 
acid developed scurvy; the one that 
had plenty was healthy and alert, its 
fur sleek and fine. 

The rat that had no vitamin D, 
needed for well-formed bones and 
teeth and to prevent rickets, had a 
poorly shaped body and bowlegs. The 
one that had plenty of vitamin D 
grew to normal size and its bones 
were strong and straight. 

The rat that did not have enough 
calcium had a short, stubby body, 
due to poorly formed bones. Its op- 
posite, with plenty of calcium, 
reached full size and its bones were 
well-formed. 

Should we not hope that some day 
the science of human nutrition will 
have advanced far enough so that 
the tables may be turned and the 
little white rat may become benefi- 
ciary instead of sacrificial benefactor 
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TopaAY ¢ JoOMORROW 


in what is now a grossly inadequate 
exchange? 
e@ @ 


ANOTHER DUST BOWL2— 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, warns against another 
Dust Bowl. Writing for Country 
Gentleman under the caption “Soil 
Murder on the Plains,” he says plows 
are busy creating just such a catas- 
trophe as followed World War I. 
It could happen, he warns, if “a mir- 
acle of weather and economic cycles” 
does not intervene. He doesn’t decry 
all of the Great Plains plow-up, for 
it has been largely instrumental! in 
feeding a starving world, but he ‘ears 
much of it is being done in a thought- 
less, wasteful way that courts soil 
wreckage and economic disaster. 





Autamn Melody 


Autumn is a melody—, a rhythm of 
swaying leaves, 

The music of an eager wind tuning 
the restless sheaves; 

The hum of motors strikes a chord, 
from across a golden field 

As men and engines chant loud praise 
for this golden yield. 

Autumn is a bold, bright melody, 
sung in unison, 

A song to sing while working, and to 
remember when work is done. 


—Rosalie Barnett Spindler 





“Teter Sims,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “is in the middle of another rumpus with Mis’ 
Sims along of his makin’ a little moonshine licker in a still 





Z| he’s got hooked up back of his mill. Usual 

EN thing Teter gets along right well run- 
nin’ his grist mill fairly reg’lar saw- 
in’ timber he drags down outen the 
hills, an’ warmin’ up his still now 
an’ then, but right frequent Mlis’ 
Sims kicks up a row about the lick- 
er department. ’Smatter of fact, 
Mis’ Sims ain’t got much agin 
’ moonshinin’, her rowin’ with Teter 
bein’ mostly on account he don't 
pay income tax on his output an’ 
is like as not to go to jail most any 
time. Teter says he’s been stillin’ 


off’n on most of his life an’ ain't 
ever been in jail yet an’ don’t b’live he’d mind it much any- 
how. But the row breaks out every now an’ then, with Mis’ 
Sims jawin’ all ’roun’ the hills and Teter runnin’ his still 
double time on account the advertisin’ she gives him.” 


—R. E.$. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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TO GIVE OR NOT TO GIVE 


HAT we have done hitherto in feeding the 

world has been mainly a matter of selling 
a providential surplus. Our whole economy has 
benefited, though ultimately the benefits may be 
more than offset by the resulting evils of infla- 
tion and the huge burden of taxes which must 
largely finance the sale of this surplus. Now, how- 
ever, we come to the real giving—the kind that 
hurts most. For henceforth, if the Marshall plan 
is to be carried out as outlined, we shall not be 
parting with dollars but with some of the food 
on our own tables. 

Hitherto our generosity has been in broad, gen- 
eral terms, to which it was easy to subscribe; now 
it becomes a specific and individual matter as the 
effect of our giving at last carries the crisis into 
our own domestic economy. Questioning already 
arises, and it will be continuously loud and insist- 
ent, as to whether we can, will or should actually 
reduce our own food consumption in order to in- 
crease the consumption of the less fortunate 
peoples of the world to a point supposedly. nec- 
essary for their preservation and the advance- 
ment of world peace. 

Now that the size of the corn crop catastrophe 
can be seen clearly, the grain industries general- 
ly and some of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials express the belief that the current 
export program cannot be maintained without 
driving grain prices to very much higher levels 
and reducing the prospective carryover to a dan- 
gerously low point. The talk of $4 wheat and 
$4.25 corn seems less fantastic than when it was 
first heard. The Marshall plan calls for 14,500,- 
000 long tons of wheat and flour from the U.S. 
Already the thinking in USDA inclines toward 
shaving this amount at least to 12,000,000 and pos- 
sibly to 10,000,000. (John H. MacMillan, Jr., presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc., thinks 7,000,000 would be a 
safer figure). But USDA has no power in the mat- 
ter. The Department of State rules, and there 
has been no indication of a change in the think- 
ing of that agency. 

Sounding loudly and shrilly again in Washing- 
ton, over the chorus of comment on the crisis, are 
the old war cries of rationing and price control. 
Voluntary self-denial is vaguely proposed. But 
there is as yet no new formula to replace the 
discredited and imperfect devices of wartime, 
which are not likely to be resurrected while mem- 
ories are still vivid. This country has proved it- 
self politically incapable of rationing and pricing 
itself in such a way as to produce desired results 
without producing such evils and frustrations as 
black marketing. 

Use restrictions again are proposed, but reg- 
ulating the feeding of wheat is practically im- 
Possible since many feeders have first access to 
the wheat if they want it. Official Washington 
how admits, in the light of unhappy experience, 
that prohibiting use of wheat by feed manufac- 
turers is only a minor control at best, and that 
there is no effective way to prevent heavy farm 
feeding of wheat where that grain is available. 
But it is clear that the whole present problem 
Tevolves most closely, so far as its domestic aspect 
is concerned, around meat. If we are to eat as 
Much of that as we now do, wheat feeding this 
year will greatly exceed last year’s 190,000,000 
bu. Some estimates anticipate nearly half a mil- 
lion bushels. The simple arithmetic of this is that 
the planned export of 14,500,000 long tons would 
have to be cut in half. 

The implications of such an operation are dis- 
mal. World hunger would not be appeased. On an- 
other side of the dilemma are the obvious domestic 
effects of any sharp reduction in planned exports, 
and they are not pretty, either. Should it prove 
necessary to reduce the total export program 
to 10,000,000 long tons, this would make a sig- 
nificant difference in the amount of government 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


buying yet to be accomplished. Official reports 
show that the Commodity Credit Corp. has cov- 
ered its program to nearly the middle of Novem- 
ber on wheat and flour. In round figures, about 
5,400,000 long tons of our export goal has already 
been covered. If the current pace were maintained 
through December needs, 7,200,000 would be cov- 
ered, leaving only 2,800,000 to be supplied in the 
last half of the year. 

The logic of sustaining the export program 
even at a moderately reduced level is less meat 
and wheat on the domestic table. Wheatless and 
meatless days are proposed, voluntary until Con- 
gress makes them compulsory, which is not very 
likely to happen. 


What shall we eat in lieu of wheat and meat? 
As yet no suggestion has come from the planners, 
who are still further away from coming to grips 
with prices. Exports or no exports, these are go- 
ing to be high. Out of the shadows of his retire- 
ment Chester Bowles calls for indignant consum- 
er resistance, and already we are having some of 
this. The President’s economic advisory council, 
headed by W. Averell Harriman, secretary of com- 
merce, has not yet spoken on the point, though 
it has publicly recognized the wheat-meat emer- 
gency. Meantime, a widespread price inquiry is 
proceeding through the Senate-House Committee 
on the Economic Report, one group of which is 
due, this month, in hearings throughout the Mid- 
west, to probe pricing methods in various key 
commodities, including flour. 

Why are prices so high? The congressmen will 
find, if they do not already know, that prices are 
high because purchasing power is high and ex- 
ports, especially of grains, are draining the Unit- 
ed States of commodities which, turned into do- 
mestic channels, would act as a brake or bring 
about a decline. Prices do not go up or stay up 
simply because someone wants, or demands, that 
they go up or stay up. Neither can they be brought 
down by any such simple device. The causes, not 
the symptoms, must be treated. 


Price control was moderately successful—no 
more than that—during the war, when it was ac- 
companied by rationing of goods ard wage con- 
trols. Acceptance of such restrictions is, of course, 
more general under the compulsions of war than 
it would be in peace. But, immediately after V-J 
Day, President Truman abolished wage controls 
on the specious theory that labor rates could be 
raised 30% without price increases. Black markets 
developed rapidly to make a joke of rationing 
and of price ceilings themselves. Congress for- 
tunately acted quickly to end the folly. 

These things are so fresh in the minds of ev- 
eryone that it should be easy to anticipate the 
chaos that would follow such patchwork or half- 
hearted measures for limiting, prices as would 
now be adopted as a political gesture. A complete- 
ly controlled economy, which is unacceptable to 
practically everyone, would be the only thing 
with any chance of temporary success. Anything 
short of that would create havoc from the start. 

More production of goods and. commodities of 
all types and a revision of foreign commitments, 
based upon our ability to meet such shipments 
without creating scarcity at home, would do much 
to halt the rise in prices. A reduction in the 
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amount of money in circulation—now near the 
all-time peak—also would have an effect. Scarcity 
of goods in relation to demand, high domestic 
purchasing power, and our government’s export 
policy are factors at the very base of the current 
high price trend. Prices cannot come down until 
these influences are modified or removed. 

To go back to international aspects of the 
crisis, there is one great question mark that is 
looming larger and more oppressive. We are a gen- 
erous nation, and we respond quickly to appeals 
for help. We are accustomed to consider our re- 
sources and capacities illimitable. But now there 
is an increasing note of caution in public and 
private thinking. We cannot give all that is asked 
of us, even to save life; and there is less and less 
assurance, as the days of peacetime pass, that the 
other great aim of our largesse, the prevention 
of war through resistance to hostile philosophies 
of society, is being accomplished. The thinking 
turns, not coldly and selfishly, but sagaciously and 
cautiously, to a hard reality—to the very possi- 
ble calamity of having so weakened our national 
economy through extending the helpful hand as 
to render us incapable of defending ourselves 
against the next warlike aggressor. 


e@e@ ®@ 
TUGWELLTOWN 


HE town of Greenbelt, Md., built by the gov- 

ernment under the Resettlement Administra- 
tion back in the mid-30’s under the guiding hand 
of Rex Tugwell and the mothering wing of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, has had a thorough going-over by a 
temporary sub-committee of the Small Business 
Committee of the House of Representatives. The 
sub-committee’s verdict is that this New Deal 
model for Utopia is a plain out-and-out monopoly 
discriminating against private business and against 
the public interest. It is therefore in complete vio- 
lation of the principles which the same govern- 
ment, through another agency, does its utmost to 
uphold under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

If the Greenbelt project wasn’t so viciously 
cockeyed both in conception and in operation it 
could seem very funny indeed. The committee 
hearings brought out bus-loads of militant co- 
operators and there were vivid references from 
the other side of the table to pink-tinted crack- 
pots. A handsome Greenbelt bus was fitted up as 
a luncheon counter and ice cream bar to provide 
food for the co-op clack. But in striking paradox 
was the disclosure that not all the Greenbelters 
were loyal cooperators. The justice of the peace 
and the mayor were among these. The mayor re- 
ported that last fall he proposed a resolution to 
the town council asking the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration not to renew the expiring contract 
with Greenbelt Consumer Services, Inc., the co- 
operative that runs.the town, and insisting that 
the area be thrown open to competitive private 
enterprise. Four of the five councilmen voted for 
the resolution, and the fifth favored it but voted 
against it because, as he explained, he had invest- 
ed a thousand dollars in stock in the cooperative 
and wanted it to continue to operate so he could 
get his dividends. Other testimony brought out 
statements that the consumer cooperative stores 
in Greenbelt are totally incapable of serving the 
community; that the service is bad, the prices are 
high, the help is incompetent and impolite, and 
that a great majority of the. 7,100 residents are 
highly dissatisfied with the whole deal. 

As matters now stand, the sub-committee’s 
two-to-one verdict (Rep. Ploeser and Rep. Riehl- 
man for, and Rep. Patman, of course, against) 
is emphatically resisted by the Public’ Housing 
Administration, which only recently renewed the 
government’s monopolistic contract with the 
Greenbelt co-op. PHA, unless subjected to pres- 
sure from a higher source, will refuse to cancel 
the contract. 
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‘The Choice ak dats Hous Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
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Food Problem 


(Continued from page 29) 


mal and on his diet, but seldom does 
any animal return food in the form of 
eggs, meat or milk, in excess of 33% 
of the grain consumed. In some cases 
this factor is as low as 10 to 15%. 

In a publication issued by the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
published in August, 1946, and en- 
titled “Starvation Truths, Half 
Truths, Un-truths” there is the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“Livestock condenses about 7 lb. of 
dry matter in the form of grain and 
other food to about 1 lb of dry matter 
in the form of meat, milk and eggs. 
The other 6 lb. are used for heat 
and energy or are wasted and cannot 
be recovered by man. It is obvious 
that where food is scarce, not much 
grain is fed to livestock.” 

If it takes seven times as much 
grain to feed a man via the animal 
route compared to feeding him the 
cereal direct or putting it another 
way, if seven times as many people 
can be fed by one ton of grain as a 
cereal instead of via the animal route, 
isn’t it an inauspicious time to talk 
about rehabilitating animal and poul- 
try populations in foreign countries? 
It simply means that by shipping 
more wheat and less flour to such 
areas, thereby encouraging the feed- 





ing of animals, six more people are 


likely to starve for every one that is 
fed through the animal route. 

In citing this we acknowledge that 
the production of meat, milk and 
poultry should ultimately be encour- 
aged, but certainly not at the expense 
of permitting millions of people to 
starve. Reports from Europe indicate 
that some countries that had higher 
grain yields last year diverted sub- 
stantial quantities of such grain to 
rehabilitate their herds and flocks 
instead of conserving calories by con- 
suming these increased cereal sup- 
plies as human food. 


Uneconomical Conversion 


With a short corn crop, roughly 
90% of which is used for feeding pur- 
poses, and with a shortage of mill- 
feeds, which will be critical if wheat 
instead of flour is shipped for export, 
more whole grain will be fed to ani- 
mals at an uneconomical conversion. 
In the absénce of the more efficient 
millfeeds, the demand for wheat will 
force the price higher until shipping 
wheat itself abroad may be more 
costly than it would have been had 
millfeeds replaced wheat in this coun- 
try. There is just so much wheat and 
if demand for wheat here and abroad 
exceeds the supply, the solution may 
lie in the liquidation of part of our 
own livestock population. 

If a 72% extraction flour is used, it 
is bound to be able to carry more for- 
eign grown grains, such as ground 
barley, rye, oats, potatoes and other 
diluents, and yet make a more pal- 
atable product. On the other hand, if 
whole wheat flour or a long extraction 
flour is used, it is already carrying 
about all the diluents it can. If addi- 
tional quantities of other grains are 
used with the long extraction flours, 
the baking quality, palatability, and 
keeping characteristics become much 
poorer. 

We have no exact figures on the 
percentage of cereals in the diet of 
all countries to which shipment would 
be made, or of the supplementation 
in each of these countries by other 
foods. It is a conservative assump- 
tion that in most of these countries 
cereals would constitute at least 70% 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 
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LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
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Established 1874 
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Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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of the diet and that there would be 
little meat, milk or eggs for supple- 
mentation. From the standpoint of 
an increased supply of “B” group 
vitamins, certain minerals and above 
all protein, longer extraction flours 
would be desirable. However, since 
we wish to provide the greatest 
amount of calories in palatable and 
available form with the greatest 
speed and the least wastage, 72% ex- 
traction flour has an incontrovertible 
advantage. 
Feed Supplies 


In considering the advisability of 
shipping wheat as compared to flour, 
due and careful consideration must 
be given to the supply of feed grains 
in this country and to the supple- 
mentation of this supply by the by- 
products, bran and shorts, produced 
in the milling of flour. 

During the last crop year, 1946-47, 
wheat used for feed was placed at 190 
million bushels, and in the face of the 
present statistics on coarse grains, 
and the continued domestic demand 
for meats and dairy products, etc., 
we will consume at least 250 million 
bushels of wheat for feed, probably 
300 million, and possibly 400 million. 
It reached a high of 488 million in 
1943-44. 

We have an-estimated total supply 
of 1,492,602,000 bu. of wheat. (Carry- 
over July 1, 1947, plus estimated pro- 
duction as of Sept. 1, 1947.) The 
1947-48 disappearance is estimated to 
be as follows, in bu.: 

Romestic food 


Commercial 
Export (USDA est.)..... 500,000,000 


. -1,415,000,000 


Let’s face the facts. There just isn’t 
enough to go around. No matter how 
we attack this problem we must come 
back to this cardinal point: There is 
just so much wheat in the country and 
whether we look at it merely as 
wheat or undertake to divide it up as 
wheat, flour and millfeed, the total 
pile remains the same. Out of that 
pile of wheat must come some of your 
food and mine, and wheat for the 
export program, but we will always 
find chickens, cows, pigs and other 
animals drawing some of their food 
out of the same pile. We. must face 
the fact that by and large a ton of 
millfeed is interchangeable with a 
ton of wheat for animal feeding and 
when millfeed and coarse grain sup- 
plies are short, the farmer feeds 
wheat instead. 

The best example of this is what 
happened in the crop year 1945-46. 
As late as August or September of 
1945 the government estimated ap- 
proximately 150 million bushels of 
wheat would be fed to animals. Dur- 
ing that crop year 80% extraction 
flour and the 85% milling restriction 
rules were imposed upon the industry. 
This obviously reduced the available 
millfeed supply in this country. In- 
stead of the estimated 150 million 
bushels of wheat fed to animals, near- 
ly 300 million bushels disappeared via 
the animal route. 


Total disappearance .. 


An Indirect Effect 


Not only does the supply of mill- 
feeds affect the amount of wheat 
consumed on the farm, but it has a 
further indirect or perhaps more im- 
portant influence upon the marketing 
of wheat. Every bushel of wheat that 
is kept on the farm and fed to ani- 
mals fails to exert any stabilizing in- 
fluence on the wheat price in the mar- 
ket place, simply because it never 
shows up in the market. When there 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Winnipeg Grain Exchange Head 
Raps Dominion Marketing Policy 


WINNIPEG — Western Canadian 
farmers received $522 million less for 
their output of wheat, oats, barley 
and flax than American farmers for 
the same number of bushels over the 
past two crop years, Stanley N. 
Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, declared at the an- 
nual meeting of the exchange Sept. 
10. 

“The Grain Exchange has openly 
and publicly made its position quite 
clear on the question of the govern- 
ment’s marketing policy and has pro- 
tested to the Prime Minister and the 
appropriate ministers on each and ev- 
ery occasion when it has been felt 
that the rights of producers and of 
members of the exchange have been 
invaded or prejudiced and will con- 
tinue to do so, so long as this ex- 
change exists,” Mr. Jones stated. 

“The reduction in crop outturn this 
year brought about by govern- 
.ment advice to reduce wheat acre- 
age, the switching of acreage from 
wheat to rye because of higher prices, 
and from wheat to coarse grains, 
along with inclement weather, has 
presented a problem to the Wheat 
Committee of the government, com- 
mitted to large sales to Britain, which 
makes impossible the export of more 
than token quantities to traditional 
eustomers. This is one of the weak- 
nesses of the government’s plan, one 
which was pointed out by your rep- 
resentatives to the cabinet ministers 
before the agreement was signed; 
that bilateral deals of this nature, 
discriminatory and restrictive, would 
react against Canada in markets 
which for years have taken about 
60% of our exports of wheat. 


Object to Method 


“I think it should again be said on 
behalf of the exchange,” Mr. Jones 
continued, “that members of the ex- 
change, as loyal citizens of Canada 


and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations are anxious and willing that 
everything in our power should be 
done to assist Britain in her extrem- 
ity, but the method adopted in this 
instance is one with which we cannot 
agree. Whatever may be done in aid 
of those overseas in need should be 
done by the whole citizenry and not 
by any one part of it alone. Any sub- 
sidy in price or the making of a gift 
should be a charge upon all taxpayers 
and not upon agriculture alone as is 
the case with the British wheat agree- 
ment. There was no need to set up 
a state monopoly to achieve this end, 
to supply the people of the old land 
with wheat at a price below the 
world price. 

“Our position in relation to the 
British wheat agreement and present 
marketing policy with reference to 
the portion of that loss the farmer 
should bear has been made quite clear 
from the beginning, and reiteration of 
it is not because of any late conver- 
sion, as would appear to be the case 
with certain officials of farm organ- 
izations now attempting to ride with 
the popular current, evidenced by 
their frantic efforts to reshape state- 
ments made by them on other occa- 


sions. To use a more common term 
‘they are now trying to get on the 
bandwagon.’ 


Charges Answered 


“It has been said, by opponents of 
free markets,” Mr. Jones said, “that 
the grain trade wishes to destroy the 
Canadian Wheat Board. This is quite 
untrue as many another charge 
against us from the same sources. We 
favor a wheat board constituted to 
administer a guaranteed floor price, 
which would give the producer the 
choice of either delivering his wheat 
to the board, receiving a participation 
certificate which would entitle him to 
his proportion of any profit accruing 
to the board on sales of wheat so de- 
livered — of selling his wheat to 
whomsoever he wished in the open 
market through regular trade chan- 
nels. 

“Figures have been quoted from 
time to time, each different from the 
other, representing the loss the Ca- 
nadian farmer has suffered and con- 
tinues to suffer, figures running into 
many millions of dollars; and there 
have been denials that he has suffered 
any loss from cabinet minister and 
others. Call it what you will, I am 





Canadian Exports to West Indies 
Threatened by Exchange Situation 


TORONTO — Canadian exports of 
merchandise to the British West In- 
dies are threatened with a serious 
shrinkage, owing to the dollar ex- 
change situation. Flour forms a con- 
siderable part of Canadian exports to 
the West Indies. 

Canada trades with the dollar as its 
medium, whereas the West Indian 
countries use the British pound. To 
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Protein content of early run samples of this year’s Canadian wheat crop 
is 15.1%, the Board of Grain Commissioners laboratory reports. The ac- 
companying map shows the districts producing wheat of different protein 
levels. Areas of high protein (over 15%) are in western and northwestern 
Saskatchewan. The remaining areas are mostly medium protein, with a 
few low protein patches in Manitoba. 


protect themselves, West Indies im- 
porters may be obliged to curtail 
their purchases from Canada until 
the currencies involved are back to 
some sort of parity and Ottawa offi- 
cials are quoted as saying that West 
Indians are already withholding im- 
port licenses on dollar purchases. 

To what extent this policy will be 
carried no Canadian estimates have 
as yet been made but it would seem 
probable that the loss to Canada will 
be serious and, of this, flour is bound 
to bear a considerable share. This is 
the official Canadian view though it 
is qualified as to the probable amount 
of shrinkage. The terms and extent 
of the new restrictions are not yet 
declared. 

For many years the British West 
Indian Islands have been among Can- 
ada’s best markets for flour. Most of 
the business has been in the soft win- 
ters from Ontario but hard western 
springs have also been sold steadily 
year by year. Australia competes for 
a share of this trade and so also do 
the mills of Great Britain where 
availability of cargo space is gener- 
ally a considerable factor. At present 
the British mills are handicapped by 
shortages and controls but these will 
not last and the preferential position 
of sterling currency may tip the bal- 
ance heavily as time goes on. 
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satisfied from figures compiled by the 
Sanford-Evans Statistical Service 
that our farmers have received at 
least $522 million less than their 
American neighbors from the same 
number of bushels of wheat, oats, bar. 
ley and flax, over the last two crop 
seasons, or expressed in dollars per 
acre, $6.30 less each acre, each year 
on every acre sown to these four 
crops for the last two years; or an 
average return per farm of $2,000 
less each for grower on 233,000 grain 
farms in Western Canada.” 


Information Lack Cited 
Mr. Jones continued, ‘The Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange has been in the past, 
remiss in not keeping properly in- 
formed the people whose interest must 
always be safeguarded—the producer, 


_the farmer on the land—for if he 


fails, we cannot succeed; if he pros- 
pers, all prosper. Everything in our 
power is now being done to correct 
this condition, so that in time the 
producer will come to realize that his 
confidence in wild-eyed dreamers and 
agitators has been misplaced and that 
the solution to his marketing prob- 
lem is to be found in the open mar- 
ket, properly reflecting the supply 
and demand situation around the 
whole world.” 

“We have failed in the past to deny 
and disprove the misconceptions of 
the service we render, misconceptions 
which have been deliberately spread 
by men who know better, so that a 
lie is finally accepted as truth, and 
in consequence the whole industry 
from the farmer down to the final 
handler has suffered until this experi- 
ment in state trading reaches its fi- 
nal, disastrous and inevitable end.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jones stated, “It 
is becoming more evident as days 
pass that the farmer himself is being 
made aware of the extent of the beat- 
ing he has been taking and is not so 
satisfied that his: self-appointed 
spokesmen at home and in the capi- 
tal have secured for him the security 
and stability they promised. He is dis- 
covering that stability has been pur- 
chased at too great a cost, for the sta- 
bility promised him would seem to 
have been realized at a level very 
near the bottom.” 

¥ ¥ 


Agreement Defended 


WINNIPEG—It has been reported 
from Ottawa that government spokes- 
men, in defense of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian wheat agreement and in reply 
to accusations contained in the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange president’s an- 
nual address to members, claimed 
that the government was able to 
justify its low prices to Canadian 
grain producers because it could 
guarantee them price stability over 4 
long period. 

The low price, which Mr. Jones con- 
tended has cost the Western Cana- 
dian farmers $522 million over the 
past two crop years, carried with it 
a guarantee to the farmer that he 
would have price stability in the fu- 
ture, one source stated. 

The American farmer has no gual- 
antee against a drop in his open mar- 
ket price, the spokesmen contended, 
and the Canadian farmer, besides 
participating through additional pay- 
ments in profits made on the sale of 
his product, is insured that wheat 
prices will not drop below $1 bu. be- 
tween now and the middle of 1950. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WHEAT VISIBLE UP SHARPLY 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions Sept. 4, 
totaled 58,708,963 bu., compared with 
50,469,056 the week previous, refiect- 
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ing the increased movement of grains 
from farms in western Canada. A 

ago the visible supply stood at 
67,267,003 bu., ‘according to figures of 
the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

Overseas shipments of Canadian 
wheat only for the same week 
amounted to slightly more than 2,- 
500,000 bu., to boost the total since 
Aug. 1, to 11,656,000 bu., compared 
with 7,801,000 bu. wheat clared to 
overseas destinations in the same pe- 
riod of 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Taxes 
Cut Mill Profits 
to Small Net 


TORONTO — D. J. Walker, presi- 
dent of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 
(Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd.) 
has announced that the volume of 
sales by his company in the fiscal 
year lately closed was the largest on 
record for any year in its history. 
Gross profits also made a record but, 
unfortunately for the shareholders, 
federal taxation took away almost 
the whole of these earnings, leaving 
a balance far too small for comfort. 

With demands for new milling ca- 
pacity and major improvements such 
as they are, now that the war is fad- 
ing into the past, these gross earn- 
ings would have been none too much 
for milling. companies of this class to 
make if they are.to take their own 
proper place in the Canadian export- 
ing flour trade of the future. 

With British and U.S. competition 
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for exporting business in flour devel- 
oping on an ever increasing scale, Ca- 
nadian millers are justified in believ- 
ing that the excessive industrial tax- 
ation now so conspicuously favored by 
the government at Ottawa is a far 
too short-sighted policy for this coun- 
try to pursue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. H. SMITH NEW PACIFIC 
WHEAT BOARD EXECUTIVE 


VANCOUVER — Appointment of 
H. H. Smith to take charge of all the 
Wheat Board operations on the Pa- 
cific Coast was announced here re- 
cently by George MclIvor, chief com- 
missioner of the board, here from 
Winnipeg on an inspection tour. 

Mr. Smith joined the board office 
here as manager a year ago after be- 
ing in the grain trade as representa- 
tive for Earl Stoddart, Ltd. He will 
combine the work formerly handled 
by Ray E. Lee, who has been the 
board’s Vancouver representative 
since 1935, and Dan A. Kane, who is 
retiring as the board’s western rep- 
resentative in Vancouver. 

Mr. Lee has been Vancouver board 
representative since 1935 and is a 
former head of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange. Mr. Kane resigned as as- 
sistant chief commissioner of the 
Wheat Board in 1945 to take over 
the position of western representative 
of the board. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation - 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 























INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 








“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER Flour — Grain — Feeds 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" 30 b enoroe a 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. FLOUR MILLERS 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 





SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Case Apbrzss, ‘'GILLESPIE,” SypNry 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Oable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











ms ©. PRAT TY 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 King Street, Eust 
FORONTO, C ate ADA 




















Sa="=_ OLDEST ESTABLISHED 


MANUFACTURERS OF Seo > 


- JUTE 4 yy 
JUTE COTTON 
aa) *™ BAGS orn | 
| COTTON IN CANADA , Carren 
f. ~*~ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I a3 of 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


a 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








— 





LOUR - ROYAL | NOUStap OLD 


0 


<a ng er BUFFA, 


ATS - WHEAT- f 
it » VITA-B (“i::') CEp 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
A ADDRE SILVIE MONTREA A E 


a ee 









af Pe ee 
~~ wai 


aNADIA “BEMig 


JAG ‘ 
eww LIMITED =~ 
wagers ond Importers 

CN JUTE 
740] D FZ 


Sead BAGS 


BU e eel & T WINES of 


WINNIPEG — eae Z 
EZ 


a 


es 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





Cable Address: L/ KESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


— 





cane, 


Septemb 

















QUALI 
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Spring 
Full b 


1 SCHULT 
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§ STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


a 


VESTA .-:: 
HRACKER SPONGE 
FLOUR - Scdeabis 
JADEM.--- °° 
WHITE STAR .- 


PIE FLOUR el ee aed 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 
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Fead Problem 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








FLOURS “Rice 
Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ iN & CO 














Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








(Continued from page 33) 


is an over-all shortage of wheat every 
attempt to substitute wheat for flour 
robs the domestic market of the mill- 
feed, which in turn robs wheat from 


. the over-all wheat pile, and can only 


force prices upward in the market 
place. 

We submit that the amount of ton- 
nage that can be exported to famine 
areas for any given dollar appropria- 
tion figure will depend far more on 
the price level in the market place 
than any relationship that may exist 
between the cost of shipping wheat 
versus flour on any particular day. 
The best insurance against ever-ad- 
vancing wheat prices is to make avail- 
able every possible pound of millfeed 
to induce the American farmer to 
bring every possible bushel of wheat 
to the market place to combat the 
scarcity of wheat in the market. 

Converting last year’s flour exports 
to wheat equivalent, and adding this 
amount to actual wheat exports, we 
are said to have exported last year 
roughly 400 million bushels, or its 
equivalent. Approximately half of this 
amount, or 200 million bushels, was 
in the form of flour, but in achieving 
this goal we should remember that 
the equivalent of about 56 million 
bushels remained in this country in 
the form of millfeed, if we assume 
that flour exports averaged about 
72% extraction. Had we endeavored 
to export everything as wheat, it 
would have been tantamount to ex- 
porting 56 million bushels more than 
we did, that is, the millfeed portion 
that actually remained in this coun- 
try. 

While we are talking about costs, 
let us remember that millfeeds to- 
day are at all time highs, and with 
a serious reduction in the corn crop, 
there is no telling where millfeed 
prices can go if less mill operation 
aggravates the millfeed shortage. The 
ever-advancing feed values can only 
bring about higher and higher prices 
for meat, milk, eggs and poultry in 
this country and add hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to our cost of living, 
to say nothing about the effect on 
wages. Any fancied saving from ex- 
porting more wheat and less flour 
than last year would be insignificant 
compared to this, even if it were 
physically possible to make such a 
choice. 


Reduce Usage Necessary 


If wheat and other grains are to 
be conserved because of their vital 
importance in implementing the Mar- 
shall Plan, there is only one realistic 
approach. The consumption of grain 
must be reduced. With the high cost 


- of living to the American people and 


with grain products their cheapest 
food, it is not realistic to ask them 
to further increase their cost of liv- 
ing. Therefore, the amount of grain 
fed to poultry and livestock must be 
reduced if we are to increase our 
shipments for relief or even meet our 
present goals. The liquidation of live- 
stock, serious though that may be, is 
the only opportunity we have to 
stretch further the grain we have in 
view of the tremendous need. 

The milling industry can produce 
and ship wheat flour for export at an 
annual rate of 104,000,000 cwts., or 
6,418,000 long tons of wheat equiva- 
lent. The September allocation for 
flour was 254,000 long tons, or 3,084,- 
000 long tons for a 12-month period. 
If the maximum amount of flour for 

(Continued on page 45) 


Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
































| Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











“Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 










WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








BAY STATE MILLING C0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Miller of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED- WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Small Shops Not 
Covered by Census 
of Manufactures 


WASHINGTON—tThe U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 1947 Census of 
Manufactures will exclude from its 
tabulations all establishments which 
“sell most of the goods they manu- 
facture from a single retail shop lo- 
cated on the manufacturing prem- 
ises,” according to Maxwell R. 
Conklin, chief of the Industry Divi- 
sion, Bureau of the Census. 

Data on the employment and sales 
of these smaller establishments will 
be collected in the next Census of 
Business, Mr. Conklin added. The 
general rule is applied to all indus- 
tries which sell direct to household 
consumers, those affected including 
bakeries, confectioneries and_ ice 
cream stores. 

The preliminary form of the report 
covers special inquiries relating to 
products, material consumed and 
plant equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. AND J.C. BRYCE 
JOIN MARVEL BAKERY 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Cofounders of 
Bryce’s Bakery here and prominent 
in local baking circles for many 
years, R. H. and J. C. Bryce have 
severed their connection with General 
Bakeries, Ltd., it was announced last 
week. The two brothers have now be- 
come associated with Marvel Bakery, 
Ltd. For the past 22 years they man- 
aged the production and distribution 
of Bryce’s Bakery products. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINS SAFETY AWARD 


DALLAS, TEXAS — In recognition 
of an outstanding safety record, the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. award- 
ed the Dallas branch of the Chase 
Bag Co. a certificate of merit for 
safety achievements. Castle Hopper, 
plant superintendent, accepted the 
award on behalf of the employees, 
who worked nearly 250,000 man 
hours without an accident. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in. the . western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept.. 4, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 























Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 7,474 508 2,224 3,010 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 762 ave 433 38 
Churchill ....... 869 ee pe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators .....+6- 80 ee 221 246 

Totals ........ 9,186" 508 2,878 3,294 

Year ago ..... 7,074 490 6,074 5,774 

Receipts during week ending Sept. 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,261 126 881 1,464 
Pacific seaboard. 371, es 12 ee 
Churchill ...... 251 bs sé as 
Other terminals* 19 ns 6 82 

Totals ........ 2,902 126 900 1,546 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 4: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
pF MEE eee 1,645 a 575 655 





|! Re ee re 11 si 105 28 
Milled or 
processed .... 7 «e 31 46 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCOBM cessceoes 311 es os es 
} eee eh ee 39 pa 8 11 
Churchill ....... 52 — on or 
Other terminals* Sa 20 5 
Totals 2. ce vices 2,083 ae 739 745 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Sept. 4, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 11,438 479 4, pee 3,536 
Pacific seaboard. 1,266 a 199 40 
Churchill ....... 1,039 ‘> 

Other terminals* 88 vt 19 128 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Sept. 4, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 8,864 737 4,465 2,607, 
Pacific seaboard. :, 870 ee 339 69 
Churchill ....... 2,286 we ve ol 
Other terminals* 90 A 105 119 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
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OLF's 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
MILLING C 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
RENIN RA TNO 





























Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


cs = 
Hi-Protein 
; A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising - 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








_ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
NORFOLE, VA. 
— 


LIGONIER, IND. 





— 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY. 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











it ig iy ee at ty 2 Oo 
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2 PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
; $2,100,000 

Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





MRVSahoonee 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 










































YUHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
apg pn WABASH ELEVATOR sails 

nn s Grain Exchange ° 

New York Produce eseuage Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. cadens ~~" 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas ‘City. M 
Duluth Board of Trade ry a 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Bald, Okie. 
New York Rubber Exchange ei or < Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 








of their operation. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


0 WIT 


1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








We ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, mingesots 


glad to yet vour qrotations 





J 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal — 
Plain and Self-risin: 
THE BUHLER MILL 25 ELEVATOR co. 
Pg 
ithern oe Ome 
983-35 nung Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 18) 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
as the local groups begin their win- 
ter meetings members will come to 
them with the realization that they 
can obtain only as much benefit from 
them as they put into them. In that 
spirit a great deal of good will be 
accomplished for the flour distribut- 
ing industry as a whole, and also 
for the individual members of it. 


Executives Need Training 


e) 

Whether a wholesale flour or oth- 
er food distributing business be large 
or small, it needs the best trained 
executives it can obtain. The same 
is true of manufacturers, as has been 
recognized by the General Foods 
Corp. This outstanding leader in the 
food field is planning a training pro- 
gram for its own executives which 
will fit them for larger responsibili- 
ties and better positions as they be- 
come available. The purpose is to 
have its own men prepared for even- 
tualities rather than go outside 
for replacements in the executive 
brackets. 

All types of food distributors could 
well follow this example. The need 
for executive ability is just as urgent 
among flour jobbers as it is in large 
corporations, the only difference be- 
ing in the number of executives re- 
quired. A sales manager, for instance, 
may be doing very well in his own 
position, but he should be studying 
the broader phases of the business 
in case he be needed as a general 
manager some day. This sort of pre- 
paredness benefits both the busi- 
nesses practicing it and the execu- 
tives themselves. 


Industry Arbitration 


Oo 

Increasing interest is again being 
directed toward arbitration of dis- 
putes among members of an indus- 
‘try within that industry itself. Prior 
to the war various food trade as- 
sociations had arbitration boards es- 
tablished before which such disputes 
could be heard, thus saving endless 
and expensive litigation. These boards 
are again coming into activity in 
several prominent food trade associ- 
ations. 

Because of the nature of-its busi- 
ness, we are not at all certain that 
an activity of this kind could be 
carried on successfully in the flour 
distributing trade, but the matter 
could at least be studied. The place 
for this study to be made is within 
The National Association of Flour 
Distributors. Since the end of gov- 
ernment controls, this association’s 
activities have naturally been cur- 
tailed. Possibly some form of arbi- 
tration service could take the place 
of some of its wartime undertakings. 


Unknown Foods 


1@) 

As time goes on, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that both whole- 
sale and retail food distributors are 
discarding the unknown brands which 
necessarily sprang up during the 
war shortages. Perhaps this does not 
apply to flour as much as to many 
other food items, but it certainly did 
not take the distributing trade long 
to get rid of the brands that came 
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OOCCVOVO 


— SINCE 1877 — 


W hite 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 








PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


You will be 
pointing to 
bigger sales 
and better 
profits with 


SNOBUDDY 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


hea heracleabodicaions 





a 


_s 


——\ 
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with every purchase of.... | 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
CAKE FLOUR 


WHITE SPRAY 
PASTRY FLOUR 


e@ Both Flours are now packed in patented ee om 
“APRONBAGS,” exclusive with Russell-Miller. 
Note these important advantages in buying these 
“Premium Flours in Premium Bags.” P 


e APRONBAGS are made eAPRONBAGSarereadyto 
of strong, heavy, closely-wo- use. Norawedges. Nosewing 
ven bleached cotton sheeting. required. Topand bottom are 
e Strong tie-tapes already hemmed. Sides are selvaged. Genemat omer 
attached. Long enough to e Large size, 3514” x42” when 
cross in back, tie in front. open, givesample protection. 






















BAG INTO APRON...IN 10 SECONDS!...Here’s all you do... 


| SUttectol-t-astetyol-meltiamottabace }s Co) (eB ucemaetas-leBbeBat:setanet-tetem Unfold . ... and your apron is 
Pavel musettaa chaigfstitch at fold- » white thread in left. Pull until « ready to wear! 
ed edge. ¢ foleseete) (ide hiametele- hula 
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into being under the 80% extraction 
ruling. 

This trend was to be expected, 
and will continue until virtually all 
of the unknown foods are disposed 
of. This does not mean that only 
national brands will be carried, for 
many foods of lesser distinction en- 
joy a good demand in certain terri- 
tories, and have earned this through 
high quality. 

To meet the increasing competition 
between different segments of the 
food distributing industry, independ- 
ent wholesale distributors need to 
have inventories that are easily mar- 
ketable. This cannot be accomplished 
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by maintaining large stocks of brands 
which meet consumer resistance. 
That applies to flour as well as to 
other food products. The sooner dis- 
tributors get their own houses in or- 
der in this respect, the better off 
will they be. 


Short Weights 

ce) 

The problem of short weights in 
flour packages has long existed, and 
probably will continue to do so. This 
is true of any product that has a 
reasonably high moisture content, 


and in the case of flour federal reg- 
ulations permit a maximum-moisture 
content of 15%. However, these facts 
are unknown to many consumers, and 
almost equally unknown to a surpris- 
ingly large number of retail grocers. 

The facts about this situation are, 
of course, obvious. Flour may leave 
the mill packed perfectly according 
to weight. If in shipment or stor- 
age it goes into a very dry climate, 
part of its moisture content may dis- 
appear and a possible short weight 
may result. If, on the contrary, it 
is shipped to a humid climate, it may 
absorb more moisture, and the pack- 
age becomes overweight. 





(CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 





Lg 








Aa 4 









WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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In any case, flour distributors 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
these facts so that they may ex- 
plain them to their retailers and ulti- 
mate consumers. In further explana- 
tion of this we would like to quote a 
recent comment by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation: 

“It is of great importance that the 
consumer be convinced that he gets 
what he pays for when he buys a 
sack of flour and complaints of short 
weight should never go inadequately 
answered.” While that advice was in- 
tended primarily for millers, it ap- 
plies equally well to flour distributors. 


Retail ers Watch 


Wholesalers 


1@) 

That retail grocers are fully aware 
of the importance of wholesale op- 
erators helping them meet chain store 
competition is becoming more and 
more apparent. This question has 
been openly discussed at recent meet- 
ings of independent wholesale gro- 
cers. For the most part retailers 
are dependent upon wholesalers for 
their source of supplies, and unless 
they obtain them at comparative 
prices they can not hope to meet 
chain store -competition. 

At one recent meeting of retail- 
ers they took the position that they 
were going to help consumers by do- 
ing what they could to induce whole- 
sale operators to eliminate uneco- 
nomic practices in their businesses. 
That is a good approach, but the fact 
undoubtedly is that they also were 
thinking of their own competitive 
positions, and intend to do what they 
can to improve them. 

Certainly they can not be blamed 
for that, and we have repeatedly 
written in this column that whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers must 
do all they can to help their retail 
customers meet the increasingly stiff 
competition being offered by chain 
stores. This can best be accomplished 
by wholesalers and retailers work- 


ing together, and apparently the lat- 


ter are eager to do so. 


Advertising Allowances 


oO 


One of the chief sources of con- 
flict between independents and chain 
store organizations prior to the war 
was the granting of so-called adver- 
tising allowances by food and other 
manufacturers to the larger distrib- 
utors. This was felt to give the latter 
a distinct advantage, and was one of 
the trade practices banned under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able fear that such allowances would 
reappear in one form or another, re- 
sulting in a distinct disadvantage 
to independent distributors. Wholc- 
sale grocers and flour distributors 
are naturally concerned with this 
situation, because anything that 
works to the disadvantage of inde- 
pendent distributors also hurts them. 

Encouraging in this situation is 
the statement recently attributed to 
the president of Safeway Stores tha! 
his organization is definitely opposed 
to advertising allowances. If only one 
of the large chain store groups will 
actually take this stand it is going 
to be difficult for others to act dif- 
ferently. The organization refusing 
to accept such allowances would have 
far too much favorable publicity at 
its disposal. Wherever possible inde- 
pendent distributors should do al! 
they can to further such trends as 
ascribed to the Safeway Stores. 


Septem 
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Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 
Undergoes Changes in Many States 


The Department of Labor stated in 
a recent bulletin that 25 states have 
enacted legislation in 1947 which will 
materially improve and strengthen 
existing workmen’s compensation 
laws. Legislation of this type was 
still under consideration by 13 states 
on June 1, 1947. Five states passed 
new occupational disease laws. Sec- 
ond injury funds were established in 
three states. In 15 states compensa- 
tion benefits were increased and in 


some of these states changes were 
made in strengthening the provisions 
regarding medical benefits. 


Occupational Disease 


The department reported that oc- 
cupational disease laws were enacted 
for the first time in Iowa, Nevada, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Texas. 
This makes a total of 38 states which 
now protect workmen against the 
hazards of occupational diseases. All 


of these new laws are of the schedule 
type and list certain diseases which 
are compensable. All of them cover 
silicosis. The new Tennessee law, how- 
ever, has a special provision which 
permits an employer to reject the 
schedule and elect to be bound for 
full coverage of all occupational dis- 
eases. The New York law was amend- 
ed so as to. eliminate special limita- 
tions with regard to silicosis benefits. 
The amendment also: provides that 
the employer shall pay awards of 
compensation for silicosis or other 
dust diseases in the first instance but 
shall be reimbursed from the special 
disability fund for all benefits subse- 





When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES 


CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 





because of VICTOR eye-catching packaging .. . because of VICTOR 
dominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality 
that means repeat business and the enthusiastic recommendation 

of every VICTOR user. 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS... 
because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 


shipments easy and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 
inventory and fast turn-over. 
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quent to the first 260 weeks of disa-. 
bility and death benefits combined. 


Second Injury Funds 


Second injury funds were estab- 
lished in South Dakota, Vermont and 
West Virginia. As a result of this ac. 
tion, there are now 35 states which 
have second injury funds or equiva- 
lent arrangements. 

According to the labor bulletin, 
the purpose of second injury funds is 
to help handicapped persons tc ob- 
tain employment. When an employee 
has sustained an injury involving the 
loss of a member of the body and 
then loses another as a result of an 
industrial injury, he may become per- 
manently and totally disabled. If the 
total cost of compensation is imposed 
on the latest employer, physically 
handicapped persons are apt to be 
refused employment. To meet such 
problems second injury funds are cre- 
ated, so that when a second injury 
occurs the employer has to pay only 
for the last injury, yet the employee 
is compensated for the disability re- 
sulting from the combined injuries, 
the .remainder of the award being 
paid from the fund. 


Benefits 


The Department of Labor reports 
that a number of states provided for 
increased benefits. In Colorado bene- 
fits were increased in cases of disabil- 
ity and death and the total maximum 
allowed in disability cases was also 
raised. A Delaware amendment pro- 
vides for payment of compensation 
during the entire period of total dis- 
ability instead of being limited to 
500 weeks. In Indiana an injured em- 
ployee may receive compensation for 
schedule injuries in addition to com- 
pensation for temporary total dis- 
ability. 

In Kansas the aggregate mo:imum 
death benefits were raised and the 
weekly benefits in disability cases 
were increased. An amendment in 
Maryland increased the maximum 
weekly benefits in cases of total 
disability and the aggregate maxi- 
mum in permanent partial disability 
cases. This amendment also provides 
that compensation in death cases 
shall be paid for 500 weeks. In Mon- 
tana, Nevada and New Mexico, bene- 
fits for all types of disability and 
death were increased. The benefits 
were also raised in North Carolina 
and in that state compensation is now 
payable for life in cases of total dis- 
ability due to paralysis resulting from 
injuries to the spinal cord. 

Benefits for disability and death 
were raised in Oregon. In South Da- 
kota disability benefits were increased 
and additional compensation was 
provided for dependent children of 
a deceased employee. Both the weekly 
benefits and aggregate compensation 
in disability and death cases were 
raised in Texas. In Virginia comper- 
sation to be paid in cases of schecule 
injuries was raised. The Washington 
law was amended to allow gre:ter 
benefits in both disability and death 
cases. A Wyoming law increased ben- 
efits in disability cases and raised 
the amounts allowed for ceriain 
schedule losses. 

Medical benefit provisions of some 
states were increased. 
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BOARD OF TRADE REPORT 

The 89th annual. report of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1946, was issued re- 
cently. This volume contains gen- 
eral information and statistics about 
grains and other commodities pre- 
pared by Lyman C. West, statistician. 
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Exchange Files Suit 
Against Alleged 
Co-op Violations 


MINNEAPOLIS—Operations of the 
Farmer’s Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., under fire recently by the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, already has 
been sanctioned by the state Supreme 
Court, M. W. Thatcher, general man- 
ager of GTA, said Sept. 13. 

He charged the suit stems from a 
minority group of grain commission 
merchants “who cannot stand coop- 
erative competition.” 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
filed application Sept. 12 in the Min- 
nesota district federal court for a 
declaratory judgment under the Fed- 
eral Declaratory Judgment Act to 
settle a controversy involving alleged 
violation of exchange rules by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
through its acting as both principal 
and agent by purchasing grain con- 
signed to it for sale. 

Mr. Thatcher said that in 1936 the 
exchange board of directors had ruled 
in the same matter, deciding the 
rules did not apply to farm coopera- 
tives. 

Named as defendants are the GTA, 
a corporation, George P. Meyer, Jesse 
K. Cook, Edward J. Barry and J. P. 
Sheridan, individuals representing the 
GTA through membership in the 
grain exchange. 

Rules of the exchange which apply 
to the case read as follows: 

“1300. Acting as Principal and 
Agent Prohibited—-No member, or 
registered firm or corporation, shall 
under any circumstances be both prin- 
cipal and agent in any trade in cash 
commodities made in this market. 

“It shall be deemed and held to 
be a violation of this rule for any 
member, or registered firm or cor- 
poration, to sell a commodity con- 
signed to him or it for sale as a com- 
mission merchant, or as an agent for 
others,.to any firm or corporation 
(regardess of its character or activi- 
ties) which is owned or controlled 
by the consignee, or to any individual, 
firm, or corporation who or which 
Owns or controls the consignee. 

“1301. Acting for Both Buyer and 
Seller Prohibited—No member, or 
registered firm or corporation, shall 
under any circumstances act as agent 
for both buyer and seller in any trade 
in cash commodities made in this 
market.” 

A brief filed in district federal 
court by the exchange states that 
“the corporate defendant is now, and 
ever since the granting of its said 
application has been, engaged in the 
business, among other things, of a 
Commission merchant, selling as 
agent for a commission, cash com- 
Modities as such term iis defined in 
Plaintiff's general rules.” 

It is the contention of the plaintiff 
that the defendants are in violation 
of their agreement to observe faith- 
fully and be obligated by all of the 
Tules of the exchange. It is alleged 
that on such sales to itself, the GTA 

charged .its consignor with the 
usual commission which it would have 
charged if it had sold such commod- 
ity to another. 
z The brief further states that 

Plaintiff is informed and believes and 
therefore alleges that in certain in- 
Stances such sales by the corporate 
defendant to itself have been made 
without the consent of the consignor 
and have resulted in a profit to it 
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which it has not paid over or dis- 
tributed to the consignor. The indi- 
vidual defendants are employed by 
the corporate defendant to buy and 
sell cash commodities on its behaif 
on said market and for more than 
four years have bought and sold for 
and on behalf of the corporate de- 
fendant a large proportion of the 
cash commodities bought and sold by 
the corporate defendant on said mar- 
ket, including certain of the cash 
commodities sold by the corporate 
defendant to itself as principal which 
had been consigned to it for sale on 
said market as agent.” 

The cooperative has contended that 
the rules prohibiting acting as both 
principal and agent do not apply to 
co-ops, whereas the grain exchange 
holds that under the requirements of 
a contract market under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, its rules must 
apply to all members without excep- 
tion. 

The GTA won a favorable decision 
in Minnesota Supreme Court several 
months ago on a suit filed by the 
Minnesota Warehouse Commission to 
stop the co-op from buying grain con- 
signed to it for sale. 
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MILLERS TOLD OF GAINS 
IN PAPER FOR PACKAGING 


KANSAS CITY—Pointing out that 
the demand for paper packaging for 
flour and other foods is on the in- 
crease, Kenneth D. Lozier, St. Regis 
Sales Corp., New York, stated at a 
meeting of Dist. 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Sept. 13, that in 
1947 more than 212 million pounds 
of foodstuffs would be packed and 
marketed in paper containers. 

The topic of discussion at the mill- 
ers’ meeting was packaging and han- 
dling of fiouwr. Other representatives 
of that industry who spoke to the 55 
millers in attendance were J. In- 
stone, Richardson Scale Co., St. Louis, 
and A. S. Roper, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Steadily gaining in favor with both 
homemakers and dealers is a pack- 
age packed by the Delta-seal method 
which was described by Mr. Roper. 

Mr. Instone spoke on the history 
of the Bates type bag and also ex- 
plained the various types and capa- 
bilities of flour packaging machinery. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, spoke on current affairs 
of the association and explained the 
new by-laws adopted at the Minne- 
apolis convention last June. 

Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the district group, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Dinner was 
served at the President Hotel for 
members and their wives. The dinner 
was followed by a _ entertainment 
program. 











Food Problem 


(Continued from page 37) 


export were to be produced during 
the current crop year, instead of the 
amount. measured by the September 
flour allocation, it would result in an 
increase in millfeed production for 
domestic use of 1,056,832 short tons, 
which is equivalent to 37,744,000 bu. 
of corn. To the extent that wheat is 
shipped abroad which could be re- 
placed by flour, we are in effect ship- 
ping abroad an amount of corn or 
other feed grains equivalent to 28% 
of the amount of wheat shipped. 
Therefore, this leads to the ines- 
capable conclusion, in view of the 
critical feed supply situation in the 
U.S., that instead of reducing flour 
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SUNSHINE BUILDS—Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., has begun construction 
in the Fairfax district of Kansas City, Kansas, of a 1,250 ft. modern bak- 
ing and candy making plant. This is the final stage of the company’s 9- 
year expansion and modernization program which was interrupted by the 
war, Hanford Main, president, stated. One of the longest multi-storied 
buildings of its type in the world, the new plant adheres to the company’s 
tradition for sunshine by liberal use of glass blocks, but will also have 

' 2,000 windows and 7,000 window lights. With completion of the new con- 
struction, Sunshine’s chief production will be divided among Kansas City, 
New York, Dayton and Oakland, Cal. 





shipments, they should be increased 
to the maximum. 

In addition to the subjects already 
covered, we should not overlook the 
availability of critical transportation 
facilities, not only in this country but 
in importing countries as well. Sship- 
ment of 72% extraction flour obvi- 
ously takes only 72% of the weight 
of wheat. Critical supply of boxcars, 
the handling of sacked flour, par- 
ticularly in countries many of whose 
ports have been destroyed, is a much 
less serious problem than the han- 
dling of bulk wheat. There is less 
waste. Flour goes directly into human 
consumption. The pipelines are short- 
er. The handling is less. There is no 
circuitous routing. 

We have been advised that some 
30% of the mills in Germany have 
been destroyed, some 12% of the 
mills in France, and that wheat is be- 
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ing ground in hammermills and sifted 
by hand. This inefficient operation is 
wasteful, not only of product but of 
manpower, and if it be our aim to re- 
build devastated areas, the conserva- 
tion of manpower that can be used 
for other purposes is equally impor- 
tant to the rehabilitation program. 

The milling industry recognizes the 
seriousness of the problem with which 
our government and our nation is 
confronted. The industry is prepared 
to do whatever it can to aid in meet- 
ing the problem. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 


Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 


23 30 6 13 
34,816 21,304 13,787 *16,968 
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Slightly Larger World Bread 
Grain Crop Expected in 1947 


WASHINGTON — World bread 
grain production in 1947 will be 
slightly larger than in 1946, but the 
crop in Europe and most other im- 
portant deficit areas will be consider- 
ably below average and below the 
1946 estimate, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The USDA Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations reported that the 
world wheat crop for 1947 may ap- 
proximate 5,975 million bushels, and 
the rye crop 1,450 million, compared 
with 5,865" million bushels and 1,420 
million bushels, respectively, harvest- 
ed in 1946. It said the situation point- 
ed to substantially larger world im- 
port requirements than in 1946, as 
well as to another year of critically 
low bread rations for many areas. 
European import needs, for example, 
will be even larger than during last 
season, when a total of 13.2 million 
short tons (about 11.8 million long 
tons) of bread grains, supplemented 
by 3.4 million short tons (about 3 
million long tons) of coarse grains 
for food, was imported from North 
America. 

Surplus Reduced 

The OFAR report also emphasized 
that total grain supplies available for 
export from North America will be 
adversely affected for the current 
crop year, with the sharply reduced 
corn crop in the U.S. and resulting 
increased domestic needs for wheat 
reducing supplies of these grains 
available for export. 


The Canadian surplus also will be 
reduced, with production of the prin- 
cipal grains smaller than a year ago, 
and with larger shipments of coarse 
grains to eastern provinces required 
because of unfavorable conditions in 
that area. Carry-over stocks of bread 
grains were very low in both coun- 
tries at the beginning of the new 
season. 

Prospects Favorable 


Prospects for increased surpluses 
from the southern hemisphere are 
favorable, although there is no assur- 
ance as yet of the extent to which in- 
creased exports may be possible since 
wheat is still in an early stage of 
development. On the basis of acreage 
reported, however, and with a good 
prospect for average yields, Aus- 
tralia’s crop would be about 200 mil- 
lion bushels, or 70% larger than in 
1946. 

Argentine prospects are less favor- 
able, with seeded acreage reported 
13% less than in 1946. A smaller 
crop than the 1946 production of 206 
million bushels is to be expected, 
unless yields are well above average. 

In another report, OF AR said that 
world exports of grains and grain 
products exclusive of rice totaled 28,- 
393,000 long tons during the year end- 
ed June 30, 1947, compared with 27,- 
426,000 tons exported in 1945-46. The 
average for the five-year prewar pe- 
riod that ended with 1937-38 was 
28,388,000 tons. 
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W. J. Hoofe 





PUBLIC RELATIONS—W. J. Hoofe 
was recently appointed vice president 
in charge of public and industrial re- 
lations of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, according to 
announcement by C. M. Hardenbergh, 
president of the company. Mr. Hoofe 
came to Commander-Larabee from 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Be- 
fore 1948 he was in charge of indus- 
trial relations for the Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. He is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Personnel Di- 
rectors. 





George A. Tesarek 


COORDINATOR—George A. Tesarek, 
milling superintendent of the Quaker 
Oats Co. flour mill, St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been appointed coordinator of 
flour manufacture for his company, 
effective Sept. 1. Kenneth Pike, gen- 
eral operating manager for the com- 
pany, said that Mr. Tesarek would 
have charge of standardizing manu- 
facturing procedures in the four mills 
operated by the company in the U.S. 
Mr. Tesarek will continue to be su- 
perintendent of the plant at St. 
Joseph. 


Clive F. Marshall 


JOINS IOWA MILLING — Clive F. 
Marshall will leave Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, at the end of September to 
join the Iowa Milling Co. as an officer 
of the company. The Iowa company, 
headed by Joseph Sinaiko, is a soy- 
bean processor and formula feed 
manufacturer. In 1944 Mr. Marshall 
was price executive of the Cereal, 
Feed and Agricultural Price Section 
of the Office of Price Administration. 
Except for his wartime service, Mr. 
Marshall had been with Allied Mills 
for 14 years. 








Vernard E. Lundin 


HUBBARD SALES — Vernari E. 
Lundin has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the feed division of the Hub- 
bard Miling Co., succeeding Ben W. 
Reike, who resigned to take care of 
his own business. Mr. Lundin has 
been with Hubbard for six years, 
serving as advertising manager, head 
of the feed mixer’s service depart- 
ment, director of public relations and 
head of sales promotion. He has been 
connected with agriculture in one 
way or another all of his adult life 
and is a 4-H club enthusiast. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. E. Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who 
underwent a serious operation during 
the summer, dropped into his office 
Sept. 15 to visit friends before 
departing for the West Coast and a 
long rest in a milder climate. Mr. 
Mallon expressed gratitude for the 
hundreds of letters he has received 
from his many friends in the milling 
industry. The operation, according to 
the doctors, was a complete success, 
but because of its seriousness a pro- 
longed rest is advisable. 

= 

Robert Anderson from the Minne- 
apolis office of Cargill, Inc., is now 
attached to the Toledo branch with 
the Maumee plant, which has been 
for years under the management of 
Duane L. Norby, now also president 
of the Toledo Board of Trade. Mr. 
Anderson is a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege. 

© 

C. E. Rich, in charge of operations 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was a Minneapolis visitor 
recently. He was investigating equip- 
ment for the new mill his company 
is building. 


More than 250 bakers and allied 
tradesmen attended the silver wedding 
anniversary celebration of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Rewald, Milwaukee retail 
bakers, Sept. 6, at the K. of P. hall 
in Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Rewald is a 
vice president of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn., and has held offices in the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers. Assn., 
while Mrs. Rewald has been active 


in the women’s auxiliary of the city 
group. 
* 


R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels-Vaughn, 
Chicago flour broker, is visiting a few 
weeks in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


J. M. Dowerman, district sales man- 
ager at Buffalo, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor during 
the week at the mill’s New York 
offices. 

@ 


F. A. McBride, administrative as- 
sistant to the president, flour milling 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, spent several days at the New 
York offices of the mill. 


C. A. Barrows, sales manager, gro- 
cery products division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, is calling on the 
trade in the central states this week. 


Harold H. Cline, sales manager, the 
Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co., called 
on Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, recently. 

e 


A. W. Reuvers, sales executive, bak- 
ery flour, for General Mills, Inc., at 
Atlanta, has returned to that city 
from a trip to Chicago and a visit 
with his mother in Newton, Iowa. 

¢ 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, plant patholo- 

gist on the staff of the Minnesota 


Agricultural Experiment Station and 
an authority on diseases of cereal 


plants, has been appointed a member 
of a seven-man advisory committee 
on medicine and biology to consult 
with the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee regarding the application of 
atomic energy to disease problems. 


Miss Jane Rushin, daughter of Jack 
J. Rushin, Rushin-Pearson Co., Atlan- 
ta, was married recently to William 
Hungerford. 

gS 


George Schiller, superintendent of 
the King Midas Flour Mills plant at 
Superior, Wis., was principal speaker 
at the September dinner meeting of 
the Superior Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, discussing the milling indus- 
try and operations of the local and 
other King Midas mills. 

& 


Advertising must provide greater 
service to the public if it is to meet 
its obligations and possibilities of the 
future, and must have as its goal the 
expansion of markets, not merely de- 
feat of a competitor, Samuel C. Gale, 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing and public services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, told members of 
the Milwaukee Industrial Marketing 
Assn. at the September meeting. 

e 

Charles S. Watson, New York flour 
broker, flew to Minnesota on a 10- 
day trip with stops at Minneapolis, 
New Ulm and Duluth. 

e 

P. A. Kier, general manager Na- 
tional Milling Branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, operating 


a mill of 17,000 sacks daily capacity 
and an elevator of 6,000,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, has been confined to the house 
from an injury incurred in slipping 
on a piece of soap and breaking three 
ribs while taking a bath. 

 ) 

A. L. Ingram, New York, regional 
manager, seaboard bulk division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is visiting in 
Minneapolis. 

e 


E. P. Mitchell, president of the E. 
P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City ‘lour 
brokers, left Sept. 15 for a two-week 
business trip to Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

® 


Sam Regalbuto of the Philadelphia 
sales staff of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
visiting headquarters in Minneapolis. 


Harry L. Stover, president and 
manager of the Packard Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Custer City, Okla., is va- 
cationing in Red River, N. M. 


Recent Kansas City visitors in- 
cluded ©. N. Hiebert, president and 
general manager, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co.; H. M. Regier, 
secretary and sales manager of the 
firm, and M. J. Buhler, treasurer and 
southern sales office manager at 
Memphis. 

sd 


Louis D. Toll, vice president, S. F. 
Scattergood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
feed distributors, visited on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week. 
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‘DEATHS 














Maj. Joseph S. Baker, member of 
the board of management of Baker- 
Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough, Eng., and 
a director of the British Arkady Co., 
died suddenly from'a heart attack 
while in New York on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. He had 
been here since June, accompanied by 
his wife, and they were to have re- 
turned to England on the Queen 
Mary only a few days after he passed 
away. She, his daughter, Dr. Roberta 
§. J. Baker, and a brother, Philip J. 
Noel-Baker, British secretary for air, 
survive him. Maj. Baker was a cousin 
of R. Elmer Baker, president, and 
Joseph A. Baker, director, of the food 
machinery division, Baker-Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 


Sigmund Steeg, in charge of food 
exports for Parsons & Whittemore, 
died Sept. 5 in the Park West Hos- 
pital, New York, after several weeks’ 
illness. Mr. Steeg had been in the 
flour business for many years in Chi- 
cago, Hamburg, Germany, and of late 
years, in New York. He was well 
known, not only locally but in south- 
western milling channels, and was 
highly regarded throughout the in- 
dustry. 


Mose Taylor, 55, former president 
of the Taylor Baking Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, died in a private hospital in 
that city Sept. 4. Mr. Taylor, a native 
of Atlanta, retired from the baking 
business several years ago due to ill 
health. His brother, I. H. Taylor, is 
now president of Fulton Baking Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. D. HARROD WINS FEED 
CLUB GOLF TOURNAMENT 


CHICAGO—Clyde D.. Harrod, Har- 
rod Bag Co., won the first low gross 
prize at the annual golf tournament 
and outing held by the Chicago Feed 
Club at the Nordic Hills Country 
Club, Itasca, Ill., Sept. 9. J. Waters 
of Cincinnati Industries, Inc., won 
second low gross. 

Other winners among the 107 mem- 
bers and guests who played golf were 
John Dickinson, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co.; A. A. Popp, Arlington 
Heights Roller Mills; H. Goodman, 
Western Burlap Bag Co.; G. A. Read, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.; T. P. Black and L. J. Knapp, 
Calcium Carbonate Co.; R. Best, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; R. Hoffman, Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; 
W. W. Froom, I. H. French & Co., 
Champaign, Ill.; W. J. Westerman, 
Oyster Shell Products Co., St. Louis; 
H. J. Buist and H. T. Lyon, Allied 
Mills, Inc.; W. N. Brock, Chase Bag 
Co., and E. W. Basler, Columbia Malt- 
ing Co. ‘ 

The prizes were awarded at the 
dinner, which was attended by 180 
members and guests. The committee 
In charge of the event consisted of 
A. A. Glatz, Chase Bag Co., chair- 
man; Willard Cunningham, Cereal 
Byproducts Co., and G.. A. Read, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. L. J. Knapp, president of the 
Chicago Feed Club, presided at the 
dinner and the golf prizes and dinner 
Prizes were awarded by Mr. Glatz. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
MRS. BAIRD CAPITAL INCREASED 
_ FORT WORTH, TEXAS—The cap- 
ital stock of Mrs. Baird’s Baking Co. 
here has been increased to $1 million, 
mstead of the figure previously re- 
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ported in the Sept. 2 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. The stock of 
the Houston plant of the company 
has been increased to $750,000; that 
of the Dallas unit to $525,000. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGER 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. —.James A. 
Madden, Chicago, formerly secretary 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills 
Assn., has been appointed manager of 
the transportation department of the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange. He suc- 
succeeds A. A. Wuchterl'who resigned 
to join the Milwaukee Feed & Grain 
Co. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EXPLOSION DAMAGES PLANT 


BUFFALO—An explosion in a dust 
collector bin Sept. 10 caused a $35,- 








000 fire at the Eastern States Milling 
Corp. plant here. Plant operations 
were curtailed somewhat for a day 
or so. Firemen saic an accumulation 
of dust in the bin outside the mill 
was ignited by a spark from an un- 
determined source. 


———-BREAD IS .THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. W. WOODWORTH, SR., DIES 
SEPT. 14 AFTER ILLNESS 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.— Thomas 
W. Woodworth, Sr., president of 
Becker’s Bakery here, died Sept. 14 
after a month-long illness. 

Mr. Woodworth was formerly may- 
or of Spartanburg and a past presi- 
dent of the Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas. 





—— BREAD !18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAO Adopts Food Council Plan, 


Elects Viscount Bruce Chairman 


GENEVA —The United Nations 
Food’ and Agriculture Organization 
conference at Geneva unanimously 
decided to establish a world food 
council and elected the Hon. Viscount 
Stanley M. Bruce as its first chair- 
man Sept. 11. 


Officially the council will be known 
as the “Council of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the ‘United 
Nations,” but the conference ac- 
cepted a proposal, submitted by the 
Dutch delegation, that it should be 
generally known as the “World Food 
Council.” : 


The new council will replace the 
present executive committee, the 
FAO’s governing body, but it will 
not be as powerful as the world food 
board proposed by Sir John Boyd Orr, 
the British director-general of FAO, 
at the organization’s last assembly at 
Copenhagen. 


Original Proposal 


Sir John proposed that the world 
food board should have authority to 
create a world food pool for the pur- 
chase, sale and distribution of food- 
stuffs on a world-wide basis. 


The Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, as laid down in 
the recommendations, will be only an 
advisory body designed to aid in co- 
ordinating national and international 
policies in relation to food. 


The strength of the new council 
will be in the fact that its members 
will be government spokesmen in- 
stead of private individuals. 


Viscount Bruce, Melbourne and 
London, chairman of the new coun- 
cil, was a delegate to the League of 
Nations, prime minister and minister 
of external affairs of Australia, and 
until 1945 high commissioner for Aus- 
tralia in London and minister for his 
country to the Netherlands. 


Pessimism Prominent 


A report on the world food situation 
adopted here by an FAO commit- 
tee said that “shortages and famine 
may provoke or sharpen social un- 
rest in countries where reasonable 
minimum living standards are not en- 
joyed and may easily be contribu- 
tory to international disorder or even 
conflict.” 

Pessimism about the outcome of 
the “world food crisis” was the dom- 
inant note of the report which de- 
clared: “The decline in cereal sup- 
plies will much more than offset the 
increases in supplies of other foods.” 

Measures recommended in the re- 


port for insuring maximum food sup- 
plies were high extraction rates in 
milling, less grain feeding to live- 
stock, greatest possible use of milk 
for human consumption and an in- 
crease of feed exports to countries 
with seriously depleted livestock. 

The report also recommended gov- 
ernments to increase output of fer- 
tilizers and farm machinery, espe- 
cially tractors and spare parts. 

The committee stressed its belief 
in the system of world allocation 
of food and commented on the valu- 
able work done by the International 
Emergency Food Council. Govern- 
ments were urged to cooperate with 
the proposed Council of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, to which 
the functions of the international 
emergency council would be trans- 
ferred. 

The report emphasized that com- 
modity agreements between nations 
should be based on the fundamental 
principle of “the expansion of pro- 
duction to meet human needs and the 
stabilization of prices at levels fair 
to producers and consumers alike,” 





H. D. Crawford 


ALLIED PRESIDENT—H. D. Craw- 
ford, Swift & Co. refinery, Atlanta, 
Ga., was elected president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. at the 
organization’s recent meeting held in 
connection with the Savannah, Ga., 
convention of the Southern Bakers 
Ascn. Mr. Crawford was formerly vice 
president of the allied group. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Crop Set at 
352,000,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG — Canada is expected 
to harvest 352 million bushels of 
wheat this year, according to thé sec- 
ond estimate of 1947 crops by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
leased last week. The total is 6,600,- 
000 bu. below the preliminary esti- 
mate of 358,786,000 bu. made Aug. 
13, and indicates an average yield of 
14.7 bu. an acre from 23,900,000 acres. 
The total includes western Canada’s 
estimated wheat production of 329 
million bushels, compared with 400 
million a year ago. 

Manitoba is expected to harvest 44 
million bushels, compared with 61 
million last year; Saskatchewan 180 
million bushels, compared with 208 
million in 1946, and Alberta 105 mil- 
lion bushels as against 131 million 
last year. 

Coarse grain production estimates 
by the Dominion Bureau Statistics 
for western Canada and all Canada 
with comparative figures for last year 
follow: 


c——Bushels 





Oats 1947 
Western Canada .. 202,263,000 276,000,000 
All Canada ........ 288,249,000 400,069,000 
Barley 
Western Canada ... 140,900,000 145,000,000 
All Canada ........ 151,225,000 159,887,000 
Flax 
Western Canada ... 11,053,000 6,208,000 
All Canada ........ 11,750,000 6,402,700 
Rye 
Western Canada ... 12,497,000 5,915,000 
Al OGRGEE 66.06 0 s08 14,163,000 7,448,000 
. <= 


Western Crop Estimated 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
wheat crop this year is estimated at 
328 million bushels, compared with 
400 million a year ago, according to 
the Winnipeg Tribune estimate of 
Sept. 9. Manitoba’s production of 
wheat is forecast at 47 million com- 
pared with 61 million a year ago; Sas- 
katchewan’s 190 million, against 208 
million, while Alberta is expected to 
harvest 91 million bushels compared 
with 131 million in 1946. 

The Tribune estimates western 
Canada’s coarse grain production for 
1947 as follows: (1946 totals are 
shown in parentheses) oats, 189 mil- 
lion (276 million); barley 127 million 
(145 million); flaxseed 11,450,000 (6,- 
208,000), and rye, 12,640,000 (5,915,- 
000). 


¥v ¥ 
Harvest in Full Swing 


TORONTO, ONT. — The weekly 
crop report of the Ontario agricultural 
department shows that Ontario’s 
grain harvest is in full swing with 
the cutting of some crops almost com- 
pleted. Yields and quality of grain 
vary greatly, but in most sections of 
the province the harvest is fulfilling 
expectations. Worst conditions are in 
Grenville County where grain produc- 
tion is estimated at only 25% of nor- 
mal. Lennox and Addington Counties 
report most farmers have less than 
one half the grain of other years and 
Renfrew County reports very spotty 
yields. 

As the harvest nears completion, 
Ontario farmers are carrying on the 
annual cycle by starting to seed win- 
ter wheat. Demands for seed wheat 
were heavy throughout most of On- 
tario and, in some sectors, exceeded 
the supply. Winter wheat has already 
been sown in Bruce, Halton and sev- 
eral other counties of southern and 
western Ontario. This crop is already 
above the ground in Welland, 
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Canada Stops Domestic Wheat 


Subsidies, 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian gov- 
ernment announced Sept. 14 the re- 
moval of price ceilings from thou- 
sands of individual goods and serv- 
ices. Price ceilings.and control re- 
strictions remain on a few essentials, 
including rents, meats, sugar, fats 
and oils, and most grains. 

Subsidies are being dropped on all 
decontrolled items, including the do- 
mestic subsidy on flour, and the im- 
port subsidies on cottons, hides and 
skins, corn and soybeans. On cereal 
foods the price ceilings are lifted on 
flour, bread, peas, beans, prepared 
cereal products, corn and corn prod- 
ucts, and all canned. goods. 

The order announcing the lifting of 
the controls and price ceilings went 
into effect midnight, Sept. 13. Prices, 
as expected, began to rise immedi- 
ately. All Winnipeg flour prices went 
up $4.05 bbl. Sept. 15, and millfeed 
prices in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta rose $10 ton. 

The subsidy paid by the govern- 
ment to millers on flour was at the 
rate of 77%¢ bu. on wheat milled 
for domestic use, and worked out at 
approximately two or three cents 
on each 1-lb. loaf of white bread. In 
some quarters it is suggested that 
bread prices may be boosted as much 
as 4¢ per loaf. At present bread is 
selling here at 7¢ a loaf. 

The drawback paid by the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board of flour and wheat 
products, milled or processed from 


Decontrols Bread 


wheat. of western Canada grain 
grades, was discontinued, effective 
midnight, Sept. 13. In accordance with 
the policy announced by the Dominion 
government, with respect to the re- 
moval of drawbacks on such prod- 
ucts, the board has advised all mills 
and processors or exporters of wheat 
products, that drawback will not be 
paid on consignment or other flour 
stocks, which are unsold and/or un- 
delivered as at that date. 


v. # 


$495 Million in Canadian Subsidies 


TORONTO—In eight years, 1939 to 
1946 inclusive, a total of nearly $500 
million has been paid out in subsidies 
to agriculture by the dominion gov- 
ernment, according to a statement 
published by the Alberta Wheat Pool. 
This is broken up as follows: Prairie 
farm assistance, including prairie 
farm income and wheat acreage re- 
duction payments, $165,346,000; dairy 
industry, including all subsidies paid 
re milk, cheese and butterfat, $163,- 
650,000; livestock and poultry, in- 
cluding an estimate of $800,000 paid 
as subsidy in connection with the pur- 
chase of beef by WPTB in 1943, $35,- 
185,000; feed assistance, $106,100,000; 
fertilizers, $4,076,000; seeds program, 
$1,083,000; rebates on flax machinery, 
$174,000; and fruits and vegetables, 
including apple agreements, $19,666,- 
000. The total of all subsidies was 
$495,280,000. 


Higher Duties on Canadian Flour 
Over U.S. Eliminate Cuban Sales 


TORONTO, ONT.—The recent ab- 
olition of the subsidies on imported 
flour by the Cuban government tech- 
nically opens the market to Canadian 
flour, according to an article in a for- 
eign trade publication. However, the 
situation is not actually improved, as 
another decree was issued at the same 
time fixing the resale price of flour 
at $19.20 200-lb. bag without any ref- 
erence to quality or grade. This ceil- 
ing price was established until Sept. 
15, after which the minister .of com- 
merce is authorized to fix maximum 
prices for flour and bread every 60 
days. 

Previously, flour had been imported 
under a system of subsidies that was 


designed to maintain the price of flour 
and bread at established ceilings. The 
effect of these subsidies was to vir- 
tually prohibit the importation of Ca- 
nadian flour, since the duties and 
clearance- charges on Canadian flour 
amount to about 50¢ sack more than 
those paid on imports from the U.S. 
Since the profit to the importer was 
based on the U.S. duties, resale prices 
were calculated at an _ irreducible 
minimum, importers could not pay 
the higher duties without actually 
suffering a loss. 

It is pointed out that to do busi- 
ness, Canadian mills would have to 
underquote the U.S. mills by about 
50¢ 200-lb. bag. 





Price Spiraling 





(Continued from page 12) 


some methods of protecting farmers 
against unduly low incomes as points 
which must be included in any long 
range farm program. 


Price Future Uncertain 


The American farmer today is sit- 
ting on top of the world, Rep. Charles 
B. Hoeven (R., Iowa) told the con- 
vention, but there is no guarantee 
that the American farmer will be 
able to maintain his present favor- 
able economic status for any con- 
siderable period ahead. “Good prices 
today are no assurance of good prices 
tomorrow; rather the opposite,” Rep. 
Hoeven said. 


Pleads for Free Markets 


R. C. Woodworth, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, em- 





phasized that in any rational long 
range farm policy, the grain mar- 
kets must be free if the economy is 
to remain free. 

“It is the farmer, more than the 
grain and feed dealer, who should 
most fear the loss of free mar- 
kets,” Mr. Woodworth said. “Absence 
of free markets means presence of 
dictated markets, and this means 
prices regimented as strictly as in 
the Germany of 1938 or the Rus- 
sia of today. The farm policy which 
ignores this basic necessity of free 
markets is a farm policy doomed to 
the failures of state socialism from 
the beginning. 

“Our markets will not survive half 
free and half state-dominated. Nei- 
ther government nor any special 
group, can compel prices to their lik- 
ing; if they can compel them they 
control them and prices then become 
as totalitarian as anything seen in 
Germany or Italy in this field. Our 


freedoms have been so under attack 
for so many years, that we tend to 
relinquish a little here and a little 
more there, until we find we are 
fighting a rear-guard battle, which 
always is a battle in retreat. We 
repeat, we must make up our policy 
to insure free prices in free mar- 
kets, or quickly admit our lack of 
confidence in a free economy.” 

Besides the maintenance of a free 
economy through use of free mar- 
kets, Mr. Woodworth outlined four 
other points of a long range farm 
policy which are recommended by 
the grain trade council—conserva- 
tion and upbuilding of soils; careful 
avoidance of schemes which tend to 
freeze the farm economy into un- 
economic patterns; provision for au- 
tomatic and prompt assistance to 
farmers who suffer severely from the 
abnormal hazard of drouth, flood, in- 
sect pests, plant diseases, hail, etc.; 
a strong national program for the 
release of potential demand for all 
the food and fiber farmers can pro- 
duce under careful soil management. 

Stanley N. Jones, president Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, reviewed grain 
production and* marketing history in 
Canada in a most impressive man- 
ner and described the events of re- 
cent years in the Dominion as an 
object lesson in agricultural policy. 

During the past year Canadian 
farmers have suffered great losses 
through the government fixed wheat 
price which holds returns to the 
growers far below those indicated 
by world prices, Mr. Jones pointed 
out. 

Mr. Jones cited figures to show 
that Canadian farmers, for grain de- 
livered at country points, received 
$522 million less than their Ameri- 
can neighbors for the same num- 
ber of bushels of wheat, oats, barley 
and flax. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURDUE HEAD TO SPEAK 


PRINCETON, IND. —Dr. Freder- 
ick L. Hovde, Purdue University 
president, will be the guest speaker 
at the eighth annual recognition and 
achievement program of the South- 
western Indiana Wheat Improvement 
Assn. at Baldwin Heights school au- 
ditorium Sept. 30. J. J. Johnson, Fort 
Branch, will be crowned 10-acre 
wheat champion by Austin Tomey of 
Washington, president of the associa- 
tion. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS WORKED TO U.K. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was roughly 5,500,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat. Less than 80,000 bu. wheat 
went to countries other than the 
United Kingdom. The remainder, in- 
cluding 5,300,000 bu. in the form of 
flour, was worked to the British Isles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT M. HILL JOINS 
GENERAL MILLS STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert M. Hill, 
formerly with Quaker Oats Co., has 
joined General Mills, Inc., as rolled 
oats milling engineer for Purity Oats 
division, it was announced by Clar- 
ence M. Hidding, division president. 
He will work closely with the manu- 
facturing departments of General 
Mills’ oats processing plants in 
Keokuk, Iowa; and Minneapolis. 

After joining Quaker Oats in 1930, 
Mr. Hill served in various capacities, 
most recently as assistant head mill- 
er in charge of Quaker’s Akron, Ohio, 
plant, a 4,000-bbl. rolled oats mill. He 
has had wide experience as a corn, 
oats and barley miller, and developed 
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and installed the impact system of 
oats milling while working with 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Mr. Hill was educated in Chicago, 
He will now reside in Minneapolis, 
location of Purity Oats division head- 
quarters. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INNES ELEVATOR MILLS 
PLAN NEW FEED MILL 


WARRENSBURG, MO.—A new 
feed mill and storage bin will replace 
the west elevator of the Innes Ele. 
vator Mills here, which is now being 
dismantled and overhauled. The pres. 
ent reconstruction is part of a plan 
for complete replacement of all the 
present buildings, Richard Innes, one 
of the owners, said. When finished 
the grain storage will have 100,000 
bu. capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS GROUP PLANS 
FINAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The last allied 
trades and baker golf tournament of 
the season will be held at the West- 
wood Hills golf course Sept. 17, and 
the allied trades representatives will 
have prizes to distibute to golfers for 
the best scores for the season. This 
will be the last Wednesday game for 
the season held by the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis. 

Now the bakers and their allied 
associates are organizing bowling 
teams for the winter, and Oct. 1 is 
set for the first game. Paul Storvick 
is chairman of the bakers’ athletic 
committee. 

BREAD Is THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


CARGILL, INC., OPENS 
OFFICE AT PEORIA, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargill, Inc, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, an- 
nounced the opening of a branch of- 
fice at Peoria, Ill., Sept. 1. This move 
was made in the interest of increas- 
ing the service which the company 

















Robert T. McIntyre 


can render to grain shippers in the 
Illinois and Iowa territory. 

The office, located at 43 Board of 
of Trade Building, is under the mal 
agement of Robert T. McIntyre. who 
has behind him several years of grail 
trading and traffic experience ac‘ juired 
at Cargill’s Maumee, Ohio, branch 
Mr. McIntyre served in the US 
Army for a year and a half during 
the recent war, resuming his forme 
duties at Maumee upon his discharsé 
in April, 1946. 
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PROTEIN MILLING WHEAT 
BARLEY * CORN # OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 
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Transit 


GRAIN COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
a> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 















ITs 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 






MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great —— Elevator 
biden.» & Lincoln Elevator 











PLAIN OR 


PRINTED BAG] ee 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Pretein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Railroad Heads 
Call Freight Rate 
Increases “Vital” 


WASHINGTON—tThe freight rate 
increase the railroads are asking is 
“inadequate” and further boosts will 
be needed if operating costs continue 
to rise, Walter S. Franklin, vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Sept. 12. 

Mr. Franklin testified before the 
ICC on the railroads’ request for a 
10% immediate emergency rate hike 
to be collected pending decision on 
their application for a long-term 27% 
increase. 

Clyde B. Aitchison, ICC chairman, 
said that if the proposed increases 
are inadequate, “why don’t you come 
forward with an adequate one and 
let the people see what will be needed 
to keep the railroads operating?” 

The amount sought is “all we can 
do for the moment,” Franklin re- 
plied, repeating that it is “inad- 
equate.” 

R. L. Williams of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, said agriculture has _ re- 
ceived “favorable and preferential” 
treatment in freight rates since 1935 
and now is in position to pay its 
“proper share” of the transportation 
bill. 

He said freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts including livestock have gone up 
only 20% since 1935 while the av- 
erage price received by farmers has 
increased in some cases as much as 
197%. 

The petition for increased freight 
rates will be divided into two phases, 
the first dealing with the requested 
10% immediate, emergency increase 
to be put into effect while the ICC 
considers a proposed 27% permanent- 
basis increase, the second with the 
larger, long-term boost. 

The full 11-member commission 
will sit Sept. 18 to hear closing argu- 
ments of both sides on the emergency 
increase, after which the decision will 
be taken under advisement. 

With several railroad presidents 
waiting to testify, an extension may 
be necessary in the time set by ICC 
for evidence on the rate plea. 


¥ OY 


Demurrage Order Revised 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a revised service or- 
der, with reference to demurrage 
charges, extending the expiration date 
on same to March 1, 1948. This action 
was taken because boxcars are being 
unduly delayed in loading or unload- 
ing. The charges are the same as 
before, $2.20 per car per day or a 
fraction thereof for the first two days, 
$5.50 for the third day, $11 for the 
fourth day and $16.50 a day for each 
succeeding day. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Sept. 6 and Sept. 13, at 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— Sept. 6 Sept. 13 
September .... $59.50@ 60.25 $61.40@ 62.00 
October ...... 59.50@ 60.50 59.75@ 60.40 
November .... ..»-@ 60.75 59.60@ 60.50 
December .... 60.50@ 60.75 59.50@ 60.00 
January ...... ..«.@*60.75 59.50@ 60.50 
February ..... ....@*61.00 59.50@ 60.25 

SHORTS— 

September .... *71.75@ 72.75 $75.50@ 76.50 
October ..... 70.60@ 71.75 71.00@ 72.00 
November . 69.25@ 69.75 69.00@ 69.50 
December . 68.50@ 69.26 67.25@ 69.50 
January . 67.50@ 67.95 66.25@ 67.25 
February ..... ..+-@t67.75 65.00@ 67.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,470 2,200 


*Sale. tAsked. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


PTANNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
Sake CtTv , MINNESOTA 











FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although there was no gen- 
eral buying wave, sales of flour were ac- 
tive at intervals during the past week. 
Some of the buying was generated by 
bullishness resulting from the sharp up- 
turns in midweek, some came on resting 
orders when the market broke and some 
was simply forced by acute need of sup- 
plies. Export business was very light, only 
a couple of foreign nations buying and 
very little being done in Latin America, 
while PMA remained out of the market. 

Sales of southwestern mills, last week 
averaged around 115% of capacity, against 
66% in the preceding week and 161% a 
year ago. Last week’s volume was most 
domestic trade, although about one sack 
in five was destined for export. 

The bulk of the bakery business during 
the week was in moderate-sized lots up 
to 25,000 sacks. Some of the larger bakers 
took moderate amounts from several sources, 
one probably booking around 100,000 sacks 
in total. There was a good deal of price 
inquiry, but most buyers were reluctant 
to take hold at the high price levels 
that now prevail. Many medium-sized bak- 
ers, however, were forced to purchase by 
dwindling stocks, and this kind of buying 
was fairly widespread. As a whole, bakers 
have less flour on their books than a 
year ago, but the variation in bookings 
is much greater than normal, some being 
covered to nearly the first of the year 
or better, with others having almost noth- 
ing ahead. 

There was some improvement in family 
flour business also, southern jobbers particu- 
larly taking on moderate amounts in many 
markets. This was less pronounced with 
nationally advertised brands than with oth- 
ers, the former having been booked more 
liberally a few weeks ago. With the ad- 
vent of colder weather it is expected that 
family flour consumption will step up as 
usual, and many distributors still are not 
well covered on their flour needs. 

The features of export trade were buy- 
ing by the Swiss, Netherlands East Indies 
and Mexico, the latter taking around 180,000 
sacks flour in connection with covering 
four months’ wheat needs. Other Latin 
American business was light, only scat- 
tered lots being sold to Guatemala, Cuba, 
Haiti and a few others. 

Demand for clears was fairly dull, al- 
though prices kept up with the market 
advance. Offerings were a little heavier, 
including some round lots for October 
shipment. Nothing so far has been heard 
of buying of clears for the U.K. Pacific 
area, which presumably was not cancelled 
with the other British allocations. 

Production rates remain fairly high, al- 
though a good deal below the peak set 
earlier this year. Shipping directions are 
fair to good since enough bakers are run- 
ning close enough to shore on bookings 
to produce directions very shortly after 
sales are made. However, some running 
time evidently is open for néarby. Output 
at Kansas City last week increased 12 
points to 97% of capacity, compared with 
89% a year ago. The previous week was a 
holiday one. 

Soaring millfeed prices helped mitigate 
the effects of stronger wheat markets in 
the past week, and at the week end prices 
of flour were only 10@20¢ higher, and in 
a few instances unchanged. 

Quotations Sept. 13, Kansas City, .carlots, 
sacked: hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $6.40@6.45, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.35, straight $6.15@6.30; established brands 
of family flour $6.55@7.30, family patents 
$6.35@6.55; first clears $5.45, second clears 
$5.25@5.35, high ash clears $5@5.25; soft 
wheat short patent $7.05@7.15, straight 
$6.20@6.40, cake flour $7.05@7.20. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 5 quiet, 2 slow, 4 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
averaged 92%, compared with 64% a week 
ago and 85% a year ago. There were no 
exports, and domestic sales were divided 
80% to bakers and 20% to the family buy- 
ers. Operations averaged 93%, compared 
with 92% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 13¢ 
sack higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons Sept. 13: 
carlots, family short patent $6.35@7.60; 
standard patent $6.20@7.40; carlot, bakers 
unenriched short patent $6.47@6.57, stand- 
ard patent $6.42@6.52, straight grades $6.37 
@6.47. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all classes. 

Omaha: Brisk inquiry and increased sales 
of flour were noted here last week. Prices 
continued upward. Production was full time 
throughout the week. Both family and bak- 
ery flour consumers were buying small 
quantities of flour. Millers predict a big 
buying spree here within three weeks. 

Mills again hesitated to do any export 
business in view of the unattractive prices 
offered. Government buying perked up a 
little during the week. Inquiry was the 
best it has been in months, millers said. 

Quotations Omaha, wholesale carlots, Sep- 
tember 13: family short patent $7.35 sack, 
bakery short patent $7.20. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 


at capacity last week, except for one major 
mill where a strike, now in the fifth week, 
again reduced operations to about 35%. 
Domestic sales were slow and averaged 
30%, the same as the preceding week. 
No export business was reported. Shipping 
directions were heavy. Prices reflect an in- 
crease of 35¢ sack over those prevailing 
one week earlier. ’ 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers did a lot of 
shopping but bought very moderately last 
week as the wheat market fluctuated. 
Larger bakers were interested but mostly 
held off in hopes of further breaks. Book- 
ings mostly were small, for September or 
early October shipment. Sales approximat- 
ed 100% of capacity, which is better than 
for some time. Operations continued on a 
full time basis. Prices Sept. 13 were 5@15¢ 
off compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: The demand for flour shows some 
improvement with fair bookings the past 
week. Prices are about 20¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
good volume. 

Texas: Sales picked up last week and 
amounted to about 50% of capacity, the 
greater part being bakers flour and only a 
small fraction family flour. No sales to 
PMA and little or no export. Operations 
declined to 80 to 85% of capacity; the 
backlog of orders is being steadily reduced. 
Prices up about 50¢ sack on. family flour, 
10¢ up on bakers and 30¢ up on clears, 
compared to previous week. Quotations 
Sept. 13, 100’s: family flour, extra high 
patent $7.20@7.60, high patent $6.95@7.35; 
standard bakers, plain $6.55@6.65; clears, 
plain $5.80@6, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Steadily advancing prices 
last week drove a flock of hesitant buyers 
into the market, all of whom had been 
waiting for a break that did not develop. 
Flour buyers in general, impressed by the 
immensity of the 1947 wheat crop, have 
been looking for lower prices, and apparent- 
ly some of them held out to the last min- 
ute before committing themselves. Of the 
business placed last week, some of it was 
for quick shipment, but most of it called 
for delivery between 60 and 120 days. 

Millers say that some of the largest na- 
tional chain bakers, who normally contract 
early in the season for six months’ needs, 
or around the clock, are still uncovered, 
so far as spring wheat flour is concerned, 
except for nearby delivery. 

Current abnormally high prices are cred- 
ited largely to the government’s changed 
program to export more wheat instead of 
flour to needy European nations. This 
means that less millfeed will be produced 
in this country and that livestock feeders 
will, in turn, have to depend upon sur- 
plus wheat holdings for their necessary 
feed requirements because of the acute 
shortage in the corn crop. Buyers are pay- 
ing a lot more for their flour than they 
expected to. 

At curreht levels, bakers insist they 
will have to get more for their bread. 
Those who bought early and own com- 
paratively cheap flour can get along for 
the time being, but those who have to pay 
present prices for their raw material, are 
cautious about buying. 

Buying has fallen off somewhat since 
the advances Sept. 13 and 15, but interest 
still holds. There is a lot of potential busi- 
ness in sight if the market steadies, but 
fluctuations naturally frighten buyers. Book- 
ings by spring wheat mills last week totaled 
about 215% of capacity, compared with 
150% a week earlier, and 384% a year ago. 

Clears are wanted and constitute a big 
percentage of current sales. Prices on clears 
have advanced even more than have patents. 

Export business reported last week was 
limited to a comparatively small quantity 
to. Switzerland. Some Cuban business seems 
pending, awaiting government decree about 
ceiling. Otherwise, the export situation 
continues dull. 

Quotations Sept. 15: spring standard pat- 
ent $7@7.05, short patent $7.10@7.15, high 
gluten $7.50@7.60; established brands of 
family flour, enriched $7.60@7.70, first clear 
$6.10@6.20, second clear $5.80@5.85, whole 
wheat $6.75@6.80, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: After a 
fairly steady demand for flour in the past 
month, sales and interest dropped sharply. 
Shipping directions continue good. Family 
trade is fair, with sales scattered and in 
small lots. The export trade was at a 
standstill. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business in flour continued good 
most of last week and a sizable amount 
was sold. Sales were quite numerous and 
some round lots were booked, although 
much of the business was in medium-sized 
and smaller lots. Toward the end of the 
week, demand slowed up, but quite a few 
bakers during the past two weeks have 
anticipated their needs for several months. 
Family flour was active again and a good 
amount was booked. Deliveries continue 
good. Quotations Sept. 13: spring top pat- 
ent $6.70@7.26, standard patent $6.60@7.16, 
first clear $6.25@6.46; family flour $8.05@ 
8.15; hard winter short patent $6.60@6.80, 
95% patent $6.50@6.75, first clear $5.70@ 
5.90; soft winter short patent $7.25@7.60, 
oan” patent $6.45@7.35, first clear $5.45 

60. 


St. Louis::Local mills report quite a lit- 


tle spurt in buying by the bakery and 
family trade. Some fair-sized orders were 
placed on the books for prompt to 120- 
day shipment. PMA flour buying is at a 
low ebb, the agency. reporting it is cov- 
ered for the time being. Prices are too low 
to attract mill offers. There are plenty 
of inquiries by exporters at prices unat- 
tractive to the mills. Clears were offered 
more freely with prices barely steady. Later 
they showed a firmer tone with slightly 
higher prices. Domestic trade took hold a 
little more freely. Prices moved up with 
the more active demand. Jobbers say there 


‘is a slight improvement over the past few 


weeks. Bookings were scattered, the large 
and small bakers covering their wants for 
30 to 120 days. Prices are 20¢ higher. 

Central states mills report a pickup on 
bookings by the bakery and family trade 
for prompt to 120-day delivery. The demand 
slowed down with the sharp advance in 
wheat. Prices are 20¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis Sept. 13, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.70, short patent $6.90, family patent 
$7.45, high protein clears $6.70, low pro- 
tein $6.10; soft winter wheat bakery cake 
$7.25@7.55, all-purpose $7.25, family patent 
$7.10, straight $6.40, clears $6.05; spring 
wheat short patent $8.05, standard $7.35, 
straight $7.70, high protein clears $7.10, 
low protein $6.65. 

Toledo: The going last week was difficult 
for the mills because of the erratic wheat 
market, which fluctuated widely and car- 
ried the December wheat future to $2.87. 
It appears that considerable flour was sold 
on the declines, particularly Sept. 12. At 
the peak, Sept. 11, wheat futures had risen 
62% @69%¢ from the low on July 29, bear- 
ing out a Toledo prophecy that wheat was 
more likely to go to $3 than to decline 
to $2 or $2.05 Chicago loan price, as had 
been hoped by some in the trades served. 

Cleveland: Bakers and jobbers have 
stepped into the market and bought enough 
flour to last until the first of next year. 
Sales have been very brisk and mostly 
at top prices. Bakers say that the present 
wholesale or retail prices for baked goods 
will show a greater loss than they have ex- 
perienced in the past because the present 
cost of ingredients is greater than ever be- 
fore. 

Spring wheat millers have sold many 
times their daily capacity and are unable 
to make prompt shipment. Flour stocks 
with the jobbing trade are much smaller 
than they are accustomed to have them. 

The weather continues very warm in this 
territory, and the demand for sweet goods 
has not improved. 

Flour jobbers and wholesale grocers have 
made new commitments for round lots of 
family flour, owing to the publicizing of a 
40¢ advance. Retail grocers have been very 
much interested in purchasing considerable 
family flour. However, the flour is not mov- 
ing from the grocers’ shelves. 

Quotations Sept. 13: spring family $8, 
high gluten $7.80, standard patent $7, first 
clear $6.70; hard winter family $7, standard 
patent $6.60, first clear $5.90; soft winter 
family $7.60, short patent $7.50, straight 
$6.40, first clear $6.10. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour prices ran wild during the 
week, reaching the highest levels here since 
World War I. By mid-week, the price was 
up $1 over quotations a month ago. Millers 
said the world food shortage, government 
buying, a corn shortage and domestic flour 
demand all contributed to the strong mar- 
ket. By the week’s end, prices had started 
to recede. Flour buyers were said to be 
gradually getting accustomed to higher 
prices and the tempo of buying was in- 
creasing. Many buyers, however, still have 
a lot of flour to buy to meet their 30- to 
120-day need. Clears were strong, up about 
25¢ sack. 

Quotations Sept. 13, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.35, high gluten $7.75, standard 
$7.05, first clears $6.40; hard winter fam- 
ily $8.35, standard $6.60, first clears $6.30; 
soft winter short patent $6.30, straight 
$6.15, first clears $5.45. 

New York: Active small lot buying by 
rank and file bakers brought good totals 
of flour purchases. The trade, in line with 
the rest of the country, bought on lower 
markets the middle of the week, with- 
drawing as prices advanced and awaiting 
further declines as a downward trend start- 
ed. First choice was for springs, but Kan- 
sas grades also shared and scattered sales 
of soft winters were indicated. The buying 
was chiefly for 60- to 120-day shipment, al- 
though one large baker of the New York 
metropolitan area purchased liberally for 
six months’ needs in Minneapolis. The chain 
bakers’ active interest showed a definite 
further need for supplies but reluctance 
to pay current prices in view of any ad- 
vance in bread prices. Prices were 10@15¢ 
below the preceding week. 

Export purchases by the Netherlands 
East Indies of approximately 160,000 cwt. 
of flour, chiefly from Pacific Coast mills, 
was indicated at $5.65, with about 40,000 
sacks of hard winter wheat flour at $6, 
Gulf. y 

Quotations Sept. 13: spring family flour 
$8.45, high glutens $7.55@7.95, standard 
patents $6.90@7.25, clears $6.50@6.70; south- 
western short patents $6.80@7, straights 
$6.60@6.80; high ratio cake flour $7.45@ 
7.75; soft winter straights $6.40@6.75. 

Boston: Flour prices responded to the up- 
surge in grains, with advances ranging from 
20@25¢ in the Boston market. Spring types 
are up 25¢, while hard winters gained 20¢. 

Business was brisk early in the week, 
with several substantial commitments re- 
ported. Small bakers were equally active in 
a more limited way. However, as wheat 
prices soared, buying interest dimmed 
quickly with trading practically at a stand- 
still at the close of the week. 

Reports from Washington on the possi- 
bility of government controls had an im- 
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mediate effect on buying policies, as the 
trade felt that any regulation of this sort 
would tend to revise prices downward. The 
suggestion from the Flanders Cost of Liy. 
ing Committee to put grain trading on g 
cash basis, with. the complete elimination 
of margin trading also was considered as 
a definite curb to spiraling grain values, 
Quotations Sept. 13: spring short patents 
$7.40@7.50, standards $7.30@7.40, high gly. 


ten $7.95@8.05, first clears $6.55@6.65- 
hard winter short patents $7.05@7,15, 
standards $6.90@7; Pacific soft wheat’ 


$6.63@7.03, eastern soft wheat $6.40@6.75 
high ratio $7.35@7.80, family flour $8.35, 

Philadelphia: The local baking trade js 
expressing considerable gloom over the turn 
of events in the wheat market where fy- 
tures recently climbed to new highs and 
pulled flour quotations in their wake. 

At first, the development of the strong 
tone produced some unsettlement, with mil] 
representatives quoting varying figures on 
the same type of flour, but the market 
subsequently regained its equilibrium and 
uniformity has been restored. All grades of 
flour show advances over the level! pre- 
vailing a week ago, with upturns meas- 
uring from 10@55¢ sack. 

This extension of the uptrend in operat- 
ing costs has caused bakers a severe head- 
ache and there is widespread discussion 
of the need for a price rise in bread at 
the retail level to avert operating losses, 

Smaller operators are hardest hit and 
with reluctance to inaugurate an increase 
because of the highly competitive nature 
of their business, hence are waiting “or the 
big chains to take the initiative. 

A noticeable improvement in inquiry from 
consuming interest developed after the mar- 
ket slipped a notch on selling induced by 
a remark by Sen. Ralph BE. Flanders (Rep,, 
Vt.) that he was in favor of 100% margins 
in grain futures trading, even though he 
made it clear that the opinion was his 
own and not necessarily that of his Senate 
subcommittee investigating prices. 

Some of the revived interest was also 
attributed to a hunch among the consum- 
ing group that the interrupted advance 
was only a temporary phase, giving them 
the opportunity of buying at a saving. 
Fresh in their minds was a widely-circulat- 
ed observation that if the Marshall Plan 
goes into effect it will mean $4 wheat. 

A subsequent elevation in prices witnessed 
a cooling off of inquiry, and trading as a 
whole is near the vanishing point. 

The Board of Trade’s action in boosting 
margin requirements was endorsed in some 
quarters as a likely brake upon runaway 
markets, ‘the idea being that the step would 
curb speculators and permit values to seek 
rightful levels. 

With export trade also on a _ reduced 
scale, the Department of Agriculture’s warn- 
ing to 20 countries that the prospective 
short crops here would mean reductions 
in grain exports came in for a bit of at- 
tention. Some had been wondering when 
the government would get around to align- 
ing shipments abroad with the available 
supply and needs of the home front. 

Quotations Sept. 13: spring family $38.05@ 
8.25, high gluten $8.10@8.25, short patent 
$7.50@7.60, standard $7.40@7.50, first clear 
$6.50@6.65; hard winter short patent $7.05 
@7.15, standard $6.75@7; soft winter $6.50 
@6.90. 

Pittsburgh: Rising grain prices have 
broken down resistance to flour buying 
among bakers here. Family flour witvessed 


a revival of buying with jobbers, wihio are 
also keen to get into the market before 
further price advances. Flour prices fluctu- 
ated from day to day, but buyiny went 
on notwithstanding price advances. Commit- 
ments are now made for 90 and 12! days, 
but the majority of purchasers sti!! buy 


on 30 to 60 days. Bakers are expressing 
satisfaction with the pick up in _ trade 
since Labor Day, although business is still 
down from early year figures. Bakers are 


nervous and while predicting $9 flour is 
not impossible, they feel the public will 
likely resist higher prices for bread and 
sweet goods. Mill representatives are ac- 
tively going after the trade, and _ state 
that while price resistance is down in 
many quarters, flour buyers keenly observe 
every movement of grain markets and buy 
now only because they fear they may 
be wrong in their earlier predictions of 
lower flour prices, Jobbers are also showing 
less resistance to price and placing larger 
orders for flour of all grades, Directions 
are good. 

Quotations Sept. 13, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.75@6.8), me- 
dium patent $6.80@6.85, short patent $6.85 
@6.90; spring wheat $7@7.21, medium pat- 
ent $7.05@7.26, short patent $7.1) 77.31: 


first clears $6.56@6.91; high gluten 4 
7.81; family flour, advertised brands }$7.51@ 
7.81, other brands $7.10@7.35; pastry and 
cake flour $5.75@7.80. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: New business is more or less 
on a chance basis with the certainty of 
current high prices and the uncertainty 
over predictions of the future market 
Bakers are said to have been caught short 
more than family flour dealers and some 
are making purchases. In fact, commit- 
ments are described as good as compared 
to what they have been. In scattered i- 
stances, bookings were placed for around 
60 days. Shipping directions from bakers 
are described as generally good. 

There has been no increase in bread 
prices in this territory, due to rising opel 
ating costs, but there is some thought 
being given as to how long bakers ca! 
hold off if prices continue to soar. 

Many wholesale family flour dealers 4 
fairly well covered, some being taken care 
of through November at prices well Ul 
der present ones. Others are not so fortu 
nate and are only buying to meet immedi- 
ate needs. Specifications on bookings 4? 
good and in numeroys instances rushiné- 
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* ~ 
fome blending flour is being sold. in 
scattered sections throughout the territory. 
Blenders generally report out-go from 
plants as fair to very good, showing an in- 


erease. 

Prices moved upward again. Spring wheat 
patents increased 35¢, spring clears 25¢, 
southwestern patents 20¢, cake flour 30¢, 

try 25¢ and family around 30@40¢. 

Quotations Sept. 13: spring high gluten 
$7.95 @ 8.35, standard patent $7.70@7.85, 
first clear $6.90@7.05; hard winter standard 
patent $6.80@7, short patent $7@7.20, first 
clear $6.15@6.30; hard winter family $7.40 
@8.50; soft wheat family $7.70@8.70; cake 
flour, extra fancy $7.80@8.15; pastry flour 
$6.70@6.95; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 

New Orleans: Flour sales were.in moder- 
ate volume, with increasing bookings on 
hard winter and northern spring flours. 
Some of the bookings reflected the anxiety 
over continued advances by buyers who 
previously had been rather cautious in con- 
tracting for future deliveries. Many buyers 
continue to purchase for immediate and 
nearby future requirements only, as they 
feel the advances have been too great in 
a short period of time. Midwestern and 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flours are in rela- 
tively poor demand, with only occasional 
sales made. r 

The advance in prices during the early 
part of the week has been practically. off- 
set by the declines during the latter part 
of the week, and showed a net advance 
for the week of 5@10¢ sack, with the ex- 
ception of northern spring flours which 
registered a decline of approximately 20¢ 
sack. Export sales were again exceedingly 
quiet, both to the European countries with 
quotas and to South America. 

Quotations Sept. 13, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.80, standard $6.55@6.70, first 
clear $6.25@6.40; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.15@7.35, standard $7@7.15, first 
clear $6.65@6.80, high gluten $7.45@7.60; 
soft wheat short patent $7.15@7.30,straight 
$6.55@6.75, first clear $6.05@6.30,-high ratio 
cake $7.35@7.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.45@ 
7.65, pastry $6.55@6.65. Barge shipments 
from Minneapolis on spring wheat flours 
are 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Prices continued upward during 
the week, and buying interest lagged in 
the face of such a strong market. Millers 
were not pressing for sales, and the feeling 
among sellers and buyers is that they were 
caught in circumstances beyond the control 
of either one and business should be mini- 
mized until the grain markets show, some 
measure of stability, or at least until a level 
at which the market might settle could 
be calculated. Family patent $8.05, blue- 
stem $7.03, bakery $7.41, pastry $6.19. 


Portland: Flour mills continue to report 
a light interest in both spot and deferred 
shipment. Bakeries and wholesale jobbers 
are slow to take hold at current high 
prices, claiming consumer interest has de- 
clined, with a slower business. None wants 
to get caught with high inventories at 
current price levels, and buying is limited 
for nearby shipment. 

Export business is still lacking in sub- 
stantial quantities, with no October govern- 
ment business asked for yet. Milling pro- 
duction is still down sharply, with one 
mill going into its fifth week of closure. 

After a steady climb, local prices dropped 
10¢ sack at the close of the week. Quota- 
tions Sept. 13: high gluten $7.60, all Mon- 
tana $7.25, bluestem bakers $7, cake $6.95, 
Pastry $6.45, whole wheat 100% $6.85, gra- 
ham $6.25, cracked wheat $6.25. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of flour for ship- 
ment during October, November and De- 
cember to the U.K. may now be made ac- 
cording to the latest notification of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. The board has not 
changed its ruling as to Class 2 countries, 
and no more bookings can be made for 
shipment during September or beyond. Mills 
are working on flour for U.K. and book- 
ings already are made for other countries, 
but millers are worried about what is go- 
ing to happen after the end of the month. 
It is feared that a poor wheat crop will 
adversely affect Canadian mills unless the 
U.K. should take a large quantity of its 
160 million bushels in the form of flour. 
Due to poor cereal crops abroad, demand 
continues unabated, but Canada will not 
be able to ship as much flour as last 
year. Quotations Sept. 13: ceilings, top 
Patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
Sovernment regulation flour $12.28 per 280- 
Ib. for shipment to end of September, $12.35 
Per 280-lb. for shipment to end of Decem- 
ber, Halifax or St. John. 
ig inter wheat flour production tapering 
ss due to poor deliveries of wheat. Quota- 
ead Sept. 13: standard grades for domestic 
rd a bbl., secondhand cottons, Montreal 
ree basis; no export permits being is- 


Dag fear of continued scarcity of western 
Seal grains and in view of poor crop of 
me wae and barley farmers are retain- 
ane nter wheat in their own barns for 
Ripping cae Sept. 13: $1.41@1.43 bu., 
freight. Points in Ontario, according to 
por unipes: Following the approval of ex- 
te te our sales to the United Kingdom 
Decemnan an of October, November and 
Wheat pd announced by the Canadian 
in that po eh Sept. 6, new business worked 
ee rection last week totaled more 

550,000 bbl. There was no export 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


flour business to other. countries. Domestic 
trade in flour remains good and mills see 
no letup in operations. All mills are op- 
erating at capacity. Supplies are moving 
freely. Quotations Sept. 13: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $5.30 
cottons, second patents $4.80,. second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There continues to be no 
change in the export flour picture as far as 
business through this port is concerned. 
Inquiries for all kinds of flour at almost 
any price continue to come into local 
shippers, but no business is being completed 
pending word from the Canadian Wheat 
Board regarding permits for October mill- 
ing of wheat. 

Some time ago the board announced that 
until further notice no permits would be 
granted to mills for wheat during October 
and September. Recently during the visit 
of the chief commissioner and his col- 
leagues of the wheat board here, it was 
indicated that until a complete picture of 
the new crop had been received, no per- 
mits would be approved. 

Latest government reports indicate that 
about 40 million bushels of wheat will be 
available for export to countries other than 
Great Britain this season. Much of this 
would no doubt be Class 2 wheat for mill- 
ing in Canada. The position as it now exists 
in Canada is that whereas in 1938 only 4,- 
500,000 bbl. were exported, in the last crop 
year, the total jumped to 16 million barrels. 

Now unless there is a fair supply of 
wheat available for export milling, many 
of the mills will be hard hit, especially 
the smaller plants which in the past have 
received their wheat supplies from their 
immediate territory. Such mills would find 
it very difficult to bring in their wheat 
from any great distance. 

This situation in turn becomes more 
serious when it is considered that a lot 
of the general export business in the past 
year or so has been handled by the small 
mills since the large operators were busy 
on British contracts. Further, if these small 
mills were not important operators or had 
not been in business in 1945, they will find 
it very hard to maintain operations now 
that they are permitted to mill only 105% 
of their 1945 shipments. 

Manila importers continually ask for Ca- 
nadian offers and have revised their ideas 
upwards in keeping with the trend of 
American flour prices. As regards China 
the picture remains very dim. Even if 
Canadian mills were given permits to ship 
in October, the exporter would still have 
to have an import permit granted by the 
Chinese government, and with the chaotic 
financial situation there now, very few peo- 
ple are interested in taking a chance on 
shipping merchandise. 

The domestic hard wheat flour picture 
remains tight. Most dealers are unable to 
fully satisfy customer demand on the 105% 
quota basis. Also, the situation in regard 
to supplies of Ontario cake and pastry flour 


is bad, with no immediate improvement 
indicated. 
Cash car quotations Sept. 13 for 98's 


cottons: top patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. Cake and pastry flour 
to the trade is unchanged at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Despite liberal receipts of 
grain and reported light demand for flour, 
rye advanced again in sympathy with wheat 
and almost reached the high level record- 
ed during the scarcity this summer. Mills 
are prepared to furnish any grade of rye 
flour wanted, but, because of high prices, 
buyers hold back. Bookings are a very 
small percentage of what they usually 
are at this time of year. Pure white rye 
flour $7.95@8 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium 20¢ less and pure 
dark $1 less. 

Cleveland: Further advances in rye grain 
has forced patent white rye flour into the 
$8 sack class. Consequently, bakers who 
have not purchased up to this time are 
now only interested in filling immediate 
needs. There was considerable rye flour 
sold, however, previous to this last ad- 
vance, and most bakers are protected until 
the first of the year. Something will have 
to be done to advance the price of rye 
bread, as bakers are complaining that they 
are losing money on the present prices of 
rye bread. Quotations: patent white rye 
$7.90@8.10, medium rye $7.70@7.90. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 30¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $7.75, medium $7.45, dark $5.75, 
rye meal $6.75. 

Chicago: The usual small lot buying of 
rye flour continues, but no large lots are be- 
ing sold. Directions are fair. White patent 
rye $7.76@8, medium $7.36@7.70, dark $6 
@7.06. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend stronger; 
supply ample; rye, white $8.25@8.40; dark 
usually quoted $2@3 under. 

Philadelphia: Strength in rye futures has 
meant another increase in the price of 
flour and a further disinterest on the part 
of the consuming trade. Bakers are report- 
ed to be fairly well supplied at the mo- 
ment as the result of purchases when the 
market dipped recently, but with its nor- 
mal fall increased demand for rye products 
is expected to cause an accelerated decline 
in stocks on hand. The quotation on rye 
white of $8.10@8.20 compares with $7.75@ 
7.95 a week earlier. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light 
in the face of high markets. Pure white 
patents $7.70@8.05. 

Buffalo: Quotations f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$8, medium $7.70, dark $6. 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ete COE 0k 6 kde se baa $8.05@8.15 $7.60@7.70 $...@... $...@... $...@8.35 
oe gt BS | Sa ee > ee 6.70 @7.26 Sieeent 3 eo ee ae. --@7.75 
Spring high gluten ............. ---@... 7.50@7.60 oie WP 0 838 -@ -@ 
RE Es Cee ee ers oe 7.10@7.15 See OP ots - @8.05 ee 
ES ere 6.60@7.16 7.00@7.05 SGM bes --@7.85 - @7.05 
Be SIUPIIIIIL 4s 4.0.6 S:0. 0's 000 ce's.ee A Oe To. Ree ; oon - @7.70 Cees Ae 
MPI ENT GIOME occ ccc ee cisns 6.25@6.46 6.10@6.20 Cie 5 a5 .-@7.10 ..@6.40 
Hard winter family ............ ie ete -+-@... 6.35@6.55 -@7.45 -@8.35 
wemee ‘Wiser BSHOrt on... ... ces 6.60@ 6.80 --@... 6.40@6.45 -- @6.90 a eee 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.50 @6.75 --@... 6.30@6.35 -@6.70 ..@6.60 
Hard winter first clear......... 5.70@5.90 3 Qe ares «- »- @5.45 ..@6.70 - @6.30 
Sett wittter family ...........0%0% te. eee eM. S Pe BAA -»-@7.10 ap ove 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.25@7.60 --@... %7.05@7.15 7.25@7.55 ..@6.30 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.45 @7.35 ee er ctu wes ee 7 
Soft winter straight ........... onuehs -@ ... 6.20@6.40 -@6.40 ..@6.15 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.45 @6.60 oe eet eee eo «.@5.45 
A ae 7.76@8.00 7.95@8.00 ...@... -@7.75 ...@8.00 
EPO. MOU, - GRE © oe cic cewesssvces 6.00@7.06 6.95@7.00 ...@... --@5.75 -.@6.00 
DOBTUM, SPAR:, DUI 2... cccsessc .6.25@6.40 - @6.20 re. £oe ..-@6.60 ---@6.66 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
oy Se ey eee ae $...@8.45 $8.05@8.25 $...@ $...@8.00 ey, 2a 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.55@7.95 8.10@8.25 7.95@8.05 -@7.80 7.95@8.35 
ESE 5 a 'o'S 6'b.0.g bao 0 6:b:0.16.8 See ---@... 7.50@7.60 7.40@7.50 Sy ew ..-@ 
ee BTS ee ee er ee 6.90@7.25 7.40@7.50 7.30@7.40 -@7.00 7.70@7.85 
Spring first clear .............. 6.50@6.70 6.50@6.65 6.55@6.65 -@6.70 6.90@7.05 
Hard winter family ............: Le a re ey are Rewer -@7.00 7.40@8.50 
BUBTG WIMtGE GROEE isc ccc ciesee 6.80@7.00 7.05@7.15 7.05@7.15 -@... %7.00@7.20 
Hard winter standard ......... oor 6.75@7.00 6.90@7.00 -@6.60 6.80@7.00 
Hard winter first clear ......... a eS Fe aise -@5.90 6.15@6.30 
Bott winter: SAMMY 22s iecccce oO wax ey aes «+ -@8.35 -@7.60 7.70@8.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... -++@... 6.50@6.90 6.40@7.03 -@7.50 ve mete 
Bert winter straight § ....ccscose 6.40@6.75 ot aes ie, are -@6.40 4 eee 
Soft winter first clear .......... ye eee es ore a a re -+-@6.10 we Je 
Rye flour, white ............... 7.70@8.05 8.10@8.20 ...@... 17.90@8.10 8.25@8.40 
Beye: GOs, GRE. - isc ceS vec asraces wed 3% veers -@ -+-@... 5.25@6.40 
DUPE, OFOR., WU cc csciices. ---@6.52 “6 Eas % ooo aes “5 tae 

Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... io. Saree vee Spring top patent{.. $...@5.05 -@5.30 
BIUGStOM gc kc ecses --@7.03 i Eee Spring second patent] ...@4.40 -@4.8 
Bakery grades ...... --:@7.41 7 Spring first clear{ @3.30 rf) hee 
PUREE. “ile hoe 80s 65:0 ves --@6.19 1 ee Spring exports§ ..... @12.35 6@ wee 
Ontario soft winterst @5.70 os moe 
Ontario exports§ we os -@ 


**In Cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 
Canadian prices do not reflect changes brought about by removal of subsidy effec- 


tive Sept. 14. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


carload lots, prompt delivery per ton in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


are based on 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@65.00 $63.50@64.00 $....@.... Ors cv Gh aces A Ra 
Hard winter bran .. » MEP Eas» Sa TES 61.50@62.00 ee fer are ere 
Soft winter bran ob WOE s obs — ee es eS Tr 67.00 @ 68.00 
Standard midds.* 75.00 @76.00 75.00@ .... sone. acee oieleie DP amet ret. Lie e, 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 78.00@ 80.00 80.00@ .... 76.00@ 76.50 coe Picves 82.00@83.00 
BO RE 656-0 008008 83.00@ 84.00 83.00 @84.00 Ter. ers -@ rey ee ri 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $70.50@71.50 $72.00@73.00 $....@74.00 §...- Q73.00. . §..5.@.... 
Hard winter bran .. ons sO 80.0 ro: ae ost cane Str oss ears 
Soft winter bran rt) Aer Se ee 7 Bree re, ae 73.00@73:50 
Standard midds.* 80.50@ 81.50 84.00 @85.00 -@84.00 «+.-@82.00 Ter. wk 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 87.00 @88.00 ee}, ee a ey way - +. -@87.00 87.50 @ 88.50 
MOG UGE siccawscas 89.00@90.00 92.00 @93.00 - @86.00 aves ee ekes sue QD ects 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........... $....@30.25 $....@31.25 $....@34.25 
qWinnipeg ......... ooo O39. oo + @30.25 Cause cews 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Canadian prices do not reflect changes brought about by removal of subsidy effec- 


tive Sept. 14. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) 


@ year ago: 


as compiled by the secretary of the 
on Sept. 6, and corresponding date of 











-—Wheat—  ——Corn—, -——Oats——, ——Rye—__ --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
po EE eR 4,228 3,084 213 168 2 1,728 46 10 65 4 
BO Sie eeccasevies 440 11 oe oe ae ae 1% ea ae is 
BOER. Sv caw cvvevess 5,377 1,835 172 863 1,690 2,402 18 12 209 672 
pO eee eer eae es 55 és “s oe 88 i i 205 T 
eT eee re ee 8,712 4,437 2,325 3,403 4,200 2,465 166 135 467 273 
DOGRBER  vcten cs cco wemtes 3,320 4,496 3 2,131 1,682 113 -- 2,206 756 
POL. WOE. 06 cccetins 12,720 8,812 243 115 574 465 3 4 28 11 
Eee as 1,226 2,254 oe se 15 se ‘ 3s es ee 
Hutchinson .......... 13,071 7,791 eo ee oe a6 : és 
Indianapolis ......... 2,73 2,464 552 953 172 473 58 2 ee ve 
PROMEGS CRY 2. ccccees 39,808 16,732 357 326 691 745 83 34 294 405 
pi eee 965 1,192 29 87 324 192 ee -» 2,207 2,593 
Minneapolis ........... 1,475 1,374 351 121 2,732 792 1,442 285 7,996 5,609 
New Orleans ......... 1,300 243 +121 16 90 205 ae is os 5 
ROO: EE bcc es ces ces 790 126 14 7 8 81 2 1 2 oe 
oo SSP ee ee 11,831 7,278 650 1,358 1,010 718 298 61 332 356 
, Ae ore ‘ _s 672 384 42 147 “as nay 40 39 
Philadelphia ......... 2,803 1,388 22 267 2 1,334 és 14 27 o- 
Bloux CIty «cc csecees 220 236 47 193 739 103 11 3 52 15 
St. FOWOMM 2. ccs vvedcs 5,800 2,417 614 404 1,173 378 2 2 129 41 
OR. BAD 8 Ah Evede a < 8,732 3,799 265 777 +#+1,326 1,504 2 4 19 41 
Wichite ..ccccceccces 8,857 5,001 os 49 29 be 1 2 
COMM ce eebcccviescerce 404 a oe o's om 
pT RT RE Ree ee 874 620 
TORO: og Suede cee 135,684 76,149 6,650 9,443 16,970 15,531 2,244 567 14,279 10,822 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT DURUM 
— o———.  -——Kansas City. Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec May July Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
Sept. 8 ..... 261% 259 254% 264% 265% 260% 237% 254% 256% 250% 257% 
Sept. 9 ..... 269 267% 262% 272% 274% 270% 247% 264% 264% 260 265 
Sept. 10 274% 273% 270% 278 280 276% 256% 270% 271% «267 271 
Sept. 11 273% 271% 267% 275 277% 275 253 266% 261 264% 269% 
Sept. 12 .... 265% 263% 259% 270 272% 268 244% 261 261% 257% 261% 
Sept. 13 .... 269% 268% 264% 273% 275% 272 247 esse 266% £262! 265% 
--BARLEY— -——CORN— 7, - RYE - a -OATS- ~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 8 ..... 185 253 235% 362 342 270 270 115% 113% 110% 107% 
Sept. 9 . 189 260% 243% 372 352 280 280 120% 118% 115% 113% 
Sept. 10. 191 260% 246 382 362 290 290 122 120% 117% 114% 
Sept. 11. 191 257 241 389% 361% 287% 286 119 116% 114% 112% 
Sept. 12. 191 257% 236% 389% 356% 282 281 117 114% 110% 109% 
Sept. 13. 191 259% 240 399% 366 290 290 118% 116% 113% 111% 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 








HELP WANTED 
v 





WANTED—Man, 30 to 40 years of 
age having several years experience 
with Nordyke Square Sifters, both 
operating and flowing, for employ- 
ment in our engineering department. 
The position pays a good salary and 
presents an excellent opportunity for 
advancement as well as _ pleasant 
working conditions. Write giving age 
and complete summary of expe- 
rience and education. Address Mr. 
H. K. Swan, Manager, Milling and 
Extraction Section, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











WANTED — MILLWRIGHTS. $2.20 PER 
hour, double time over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. Lawrence Milling Co., 
7020 S. Broadway, St. Louis 11, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLERS IN LARGE SOUTH- 
western hard wheat mill. Good wages. 
Address 8900, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR NORTHERN IN- 
diana mill. Please give full particulars in 
first letter as to experience, age, family 
status, and salary expected. Address 8895, 

* The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
, v 


GOOD FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR 
sale, located in a good territory, in- 
cluding all equipment and all real estate. 
Good coal business in connection. Selling 
on account of illness and priced for im- 
mediate sale. Really a bargain. Address 
8896, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—MILL THAT IS NOW OP- 
erating 600 cwt. flour, 250 cwt. corn meal. 
Supply of soft wheat in elevator. Diesel 

electric power. Good reason for offering 

mill for sale. Woolcott Milling Co., Har- 

risburg, Ill. 




















WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 1,400-sack mill. Must be capable. 
Give full information as to experience, 
ability, age, etc., in first letter. Address 
8786, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minn, 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED—JOURNEYMEN 
or steady maintenance work. Lots of work 
with new machinery—plenty of overtime. 
Phone, write or wire Harry Johnson, Su- 
perintendent, Blackwell Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Blackwell, Okla. 





WANTED — WELL EXPERIENCED BAG 
man for superintendency. Experience is 
necessary. Good knowledge of mechanics 
and ability to handle help. State quali- 
fications, age, past experience. Address 
8891, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 2,000- 
sack mill. Permanent job if capable. 
Rotating shifts every two weeks. Furnish 
reference and full information regarding 
experience, age, etc. Location California. 
Address 8878, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—AN HONEST AND CAPABLE 
manager for our going mill which is now 
in its 54th anniversary of successful op- 
eration. We manufacture bread flours, pre- 
pared pancake flours, prepared biscuit and 
donut flours, cereal flours, poultry mashes 
and scratch grains. Timme Bros., Inc., 
Lake Delton, Wis. 


WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill. Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to b ted with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED 


Distributors for MORR SALVE for 
flour eczema and baker’s rash. An 
excellent remedy and has unlimited 
possibilities. Address Milbern Chemi- 
cal Co., 4800 W. Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. 

































FOR SALE 


224 SAVAGE GAUNTT 
CYLINDER TYPE GRAIN 
FEEDERS—USED 
Capacity—1,200 bu. per hour; 
Size—12-8; Type—4-F 
MAKE OFFER ON TOTAL 
QUANTITY OR ANY PORTION 
FOR INFORMATION— 
Write 8890 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








A WELL-ESTABLISHED 
BAKERY SUPPLY 
broker is looking for a connection in 
Chicago and nearby territory with 
spring wheat mill. Can give excellent 
representation, and owners are well 
and favorably known in industry. Ad- 
dress 8903, The Northwestern Miller, 























166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
The Standard Since same 


LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 























* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 









MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Prices are reaching an all- 
time record high, with demand far in ex- 
cess of supply. Although production is close 
to the maximum milling capacity of the 
country, it seems to melt away, and each 
succeeding week discloses more holes to 
fill. The big city mills are oversold and 
have nothing to offer in the open market 
for nearby or 60-day shipment. Frequently 
some of them attempt to buy certain 
grades in an endeavor to help out good 
customers, but meet with little more suc- 
cess than the customers themselves do. 
Bran is said to be the cheapest item on 
the feed list today, with corn bringing 
$85@90 ton, Chicago, and oats $73@75. 
Some mixers who have to have bran seem 
to think that the price will hold, for a 
round lot was reported sold for January- 
March shipment at within 50¢ ton of to- 
day’s price. Standard middlings show the 
biggest advance for the week—$7. Other 
grades are up $2@4. Spot bran is held at 
$63.50@64, standard midds. $75, flour midds. 
$80 and red dog $83@84. 

Duluth: Demand is very good; the trend 
is higher and supplies are heavy; pure 
bran $64.50, standard bran $63.50, flour 
midds. $80, mixed feeds $74, red dog $84. 

Kansas City: Annual convention week 
inactivity hung over the millfeed market 
at Kansas City during the forepart of this 
week. Bran and shorts were traded in small 
volumes due to a quiet demand and a small 
number of offers. Shorts skyrocketed to a 
new record high here last week but since 
have settled about $2@3 and were quoted 
in the range $76@76.50 Sept. 15. At the 
same time bran was quoted at $61.50@62. 
Offers were limited to loaded cars on 
track, a situation which tended to keep 
prices strong. High prices of other formula 
feed ingredients also was a factor which 
kept quotations in the higher brackets. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1@3.50 
higher, with the greatest advance in shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $63@64, mill 
run $70.50@71.50, shorts $78@79. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 additional. 

Omaha: Continued brisk millfeed business 
was reported here by all mills. The demand 
far exceeds the supply, and millers wish 
they were able to produce more of the 
commodity. Prices: bran $67, shorts $81. 


Wichita: Millfeed offerings are _ insuf- 
ficient to meet the heavy demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $61.60@62, 
shorts $76.60@77. These prices indicate a 
decline under the high for the week, but 
reflect an increase of $4 on bran and $7 on 
shorts over prices prevailing one week 
earlier. 


Hutchinson: Urgent demand for millfeed 
continued despite skyrocketing prices. Buy- 
ers were more cautious at the peak, how- 
ever and showed little interest in anything 
not available for spot delivery. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $62.50@63, mill 
run $70, gray shorts $77@77.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$5 ton higher and shorts about $7.50 ton 
higher. Supply of bran is. adequate but 
shorts remain scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $63@63.50, gray shorts $77 
@77.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$67@68, gray shorts $82@83, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP; $3 higher on bran and $5 
up on shorts compared to a week previous. 
Demand for bran checked somewhat due 
to the price advance and weakness in 
grains at week end, but shorts are rather 
tight, as bulk of production is going _to 
mixed car trade. 

St. Louis: With the sharp upturn in 
prices the demand slowed down to carlots 
for immediate shipment. Buyers are going 
slow in the expectation of lower prices 
in the very near future. 

Toledo: A little easier or showing signs 
of it at times last week, but demand is 
sufficient to take entire production at cur- 
rent prices, although price depends some- 
what on the amount mills have to sell. The 
low last week was $70 for bran and $80 for 
flour midds., quick or prompt shipment, 
sacked f.o.b. mill. 


Cleveland: The demand for feed has been 
exceptionally brisk with feed advancing ap- 
proximately $7 ton. The local mills are 
unable to satisfy the demand from truckers, 
not mentioning car business. This demand 
comes from all sources. Quotations: bran 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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ge ton, standard midds. $82, flowr midds, 


Buffalo; The millfeed market was strong 
all week, reaching new highs almost dally 
along with corn, oats and other feedstuffs, 
Demand was far ahead of output, which 
is not expected to match millfeed produc. 
tion of recent weeks. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, jutes: bran $70.50@71.50, standara 
midds. $80.50@81.50, flour midds. $87 @88, 
red dog $89@90. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are $208.50 
higher in the Boston market. The advance 
was influenced particularly to the sharp 
rise in grain prices and not as a result 
of any increased demand for supplies. Ac- 
tion slowed perceptibly as prices advanced, 
Trading is extremely light and only nd- 
to mouth for spot supplies: Quotations: 
spring bran $74, middlings $84, mixed feed 
$81.50, red dog $86. 


Philadelphia: Advancing prices for mill- 
feed here have curbed buying interest, with 
only small lots changing hands as pur- 
chasers show reluctance to enter commit- 
ments other than for immediate needs, 
However, fresh in everyone’s mind is the 
Department of Agriculture report that live- 
stock feed production for the 1947-48 season 
is 22% under estimates, with the indicated 
supply of 97 million tons the smallest since 
1939. The full effects of the moisture 
scarcity on the corn crop are still await. 
ed as a guide as to how much millfeed 
will be required to make up for the losses 
in corn. The quotation on bran is up $5 
from a week ago to $72@73; standard 
midds. have risen $10 to $84@85, and red 
dog has advanced $4 to $92@93. 


Pittsburgh: High prices of the past week 





cut down millfeed buying to a minimum 
with the retail trade and also dealers. 
Only spot purchases are made and no» dif- 
ficulty in getting supplies is noted. Prices 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, sacked: bran $72.50@ 73.14, 
standard midds. $82.14@83, flour midds. 
$85@88.14, red dog $93.14; soya meal 598.23 
@103.74. . 

Atlanta: Buying to cover necessary re- 
quirements; trend strong; supply a:nple; 


wheat bran $73@73.50, gray shorts 3387.50 
@88.50. 


New Orleans: The continued advance in 
the price of millfeeds brought out con- 
siderable interest, although the bulk of the 
sales on both bran and gray shorts were 
for immediate and September delivery, with 
feed manufacturers the principal buyers. 
The advance ranged from $4@5.50 «a ton, 
with gray shorts quoted at an all time 
high, and no buyers at that limit. lxport 
sales were limited, with buyers backing 
away from present prices. Bran $68 (69.75, 
shorts $83@84.75, immediate and Septem- 
ber shipment. 


Seattle: Demand for spot millfeed was 


fairly well taken care of, although sellers 
had no trouble in selling for almost any 
position, including spot, up until the first 
of the year. Buyers: were beginning to 
think about their supplies for October and 
November, and trades in substantial 
amounts were said to be passing for de- 
livery until Jan. 1. California interests were 
bidding for all positions, but sellers had 
about enough of the California business on 
their books, and were inclined for the rest 
of the year to protect their local trade. 
There was plenty of strength in the mar- 
ket, with spot being quoted at $66 66.50, 
and October-November at $65.50@66. 

Portland: Mill run $66, middlings $76 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $3.50 
during the past week, with demand and 
supply equal. Plants are working to ca- 
pacity six days a week and _ book« into 
October. Quotations: red bran and mi!! run 
$67.50, middlings $71.50, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $72.50, middlings 
$76.50; California prices: $73, middlinss $77, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles 
prices: $73.25, middlings $77.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: Exports held at mini- 
mum as domestic demand far exceeds avail- 
able supply. Quotations: ceilings, bran 
$30.25, shorts $31.25, middlings $34 net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
ears, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: The situation remains wun- 


changed with all available supplies in keen 
demand and the great bulk moviig to 
eastern Canada. Some stocks of all types 


of millfeeds from Alberta plants are mov- 
ing into British Columbia. Despite the large 
output, supplies are still far short re- 
quirements. Quotations: Manitoba a1 Sas- 
katchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.: Al- 
berta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75. Sma/! lots 
ex-country elevators and warehou-:s $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: While domestic dema! con- 
tinues strong, dealers are finding increasing 
difficulty in getting orders filled from west- 
ern mills. Heavy buying coming fro the 
East is reported to be the chief 0! acle. 
Prices are steady. Cash car quot ions: 
bran $31.05, shorts $32.05, middlings 35.05. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 


ee ee in this file. Ad- 
dress e western Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. — 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Market continucs UD- 
changed. Quotations Sept. 13: rolled oats 
$3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Mo itreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat: 
meal is moderate and supplies are suf icient 
to take care of the demand. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb, sacks $3.95 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-1b. 
sacks 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.60 on Sept. 15; 20-oz. packages 
$3.36 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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anal 


Quality 





Means 
ttention 
to 


Detail 












OKLA., 


Operating 18 
Oklahoma, 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 


AND SLATER, MO. 
+ 








Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska 




























































ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 
be nothing slipshod about it. 


You can’t see the expert care with which TowN CrigER wheat buy- 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail .. . the fine baking performance that TowN Crier always offers. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 





K A N S A S C I T Y PAUL UHLMANN, 


Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


meta = og — 7 ‘ o P 

a aot Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L: Rosensury, Secretary St. J oseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 

Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
























































Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DiciNa secrion oF THe UNITED STATES 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 47 | | smear muzvarons 7 ORnrOne 
Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour og RR ny Chicago ald”, Galveston 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS —— al | ee 
= = —_— —— 
Hart -B S Grain C 
art-bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) : Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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Soybean Crushing 
largest on Record 
for Nine Months 


WASHINGTON—Crushing of soy- 
beans the first nine months of the 
1946-47 season was the largest on 
record, reflecting the urgent demand 
for oil. Soybean stocks July 1 totaled 
40 million bushels, which was about 
8% larger than a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Production and Marketing 
Administration. A soybean crop of 
188 million bushels in 1947 was indi- 
cated by Aug. 1 prospects. After ad- 
vancing to near record levels in 
March soybean prices have since de- 
clined somewhat but in July averaged 
34% above a year ago. 

Despite the highest crushing rate 
on record, disappearance of soybeans 
in the first nine months of the cur- 
rent season was 1.7 million bushels 
less than last year and amounted to 
161 million bushels. This smaller dis- 
appearance was due to the sharp drop 
in the use of soybeans for feed. Crush- 
ing of soybeans for oil, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, totaled 
135.5 million bushels for the first 
three quarters of the 1946-47 season. 
This is 10 million more than was 
crushed in the same months of 1945- 
46 and 20 million bushels above the 
same months for 1944-45. Crushing 
of soybeans in the April-June quar- 
ter totaled 44.3 million compared 
with 49.6 million in the January- 
March quarter and 40.4 million bush- 
els in the April-June 1946 quarter. 
Exports, October through June this 
season, totaled 3 million bushels com- 
pared with 2.7 million in the same 
months of 1945-46. 


Stocks About Average 


Soybean stocks July 1, 1947, of 40 
million bushels, compare with 37 
million a year ago and 46 million two 
years ago. Farm stocks of soybeans 
totaled 6.3 million bushels or about 
500,000 bu. below a year ago. Interior 
mill and elevator stocks July 1 at 
3.5 million bushels were about the 
same as a year earlier while terminal 
stocks at 2.3 million were a million 
bushels smaller. Crushing plants re- 
ported holdings of 28 million bushels, 
an increase of almost 4.6 million bush- 
els over holdings July 1, 1946. 

A crop of 188 million bushels of 
Soybeans was estimated from Aug. 1 
conditions. This is about 9 million 
bushels less than the record 1946 
crop and is less than any crop since 
1941 but is still far above the 10-year 
1936-45 average of 118 million bush- 
els, The acreage of soybeans for har- 
vest for beans in 1947 is estimated at 
10,628,000, an increase of 10.6% over 
the 1946 harvested acreage. A large 
part of the crop in the major produc- 
ing areas was planted late. In some 
areas planting continued’ until the 
latter part of July. Because of this 
and unfavorable weather a yield of 
only 17.7 bu..for each harvested acre 
Was indicated Aug. 1 for the 1947 
crop. This is well below the high 
yield of 20.5 bu. an acre last year and 
1s the lowest since 1940. 

Reflecting higher oil prices, soy- 

ans advanced in March to the high- 
est level since 1920. But with a de- 
cline in oil prices, soybeans have 
also dropped in price. Soybean oil 
advanced to a peak of 35¢ lb. at cen- 
tral western crushing plants in March 
but in July had dropped to an aver- 
age of 17.2¢ lb. Soybean meal in 
eae lots at Chicago averaged 

1 @ ton in March but had advanced 
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to an average of $89.75 a ton in July. 
The farm price of soybeans for the 
country as a whole averaged $3.09 
bu. in July compared with $3.67 the 
peak in March, $2.31 in July, 1946, 
and $1.34 the 10-year 1936-45 aver- 
age. Prices of soybeans at country 
shipping points averaged $3.30 bu. in 
July this season. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 
JOINS GRAIN COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON—The approval of 
the membership of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange in the National 











Grain Trade Council brings the ex- 
change membership of that organiza- 
tion to 35, thereby giving it complete 
coast to coast coverage including all 
leading exchanges where substantial 
volume of business is transacted daily. 
In announcing the addition of the Los 
Angeles exchange, Robert C. Wood- 
worth, chairman, NGTC, reveals that 
in the process of building up its 
membership since 1936 the council 
has never lost a member through 
resignation or other cause. 

NGTC directors will hold their fall 
meeting in St. Louis Sept. 17 after 
the close of the national association 
convention. 


CANADA 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR WILLS C° 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS OF 
FLOUR 7 TIMES PREWAR 


VANCOUVER—Exports of flour 
through this port for the six months 
period from January to June, 1947, 
totalled 1,722,809 bbls., according to 
figures just announced by the Na- 
tional Harbors Board. This is a very 
substantial increase over the same 
period in 1939. 

Shipments of grain for the first 
six months of this year also showed 
a big gain over the comparative 1939 
period, the board report shows, the 
figures being 35,658,522 and 23,852,- 


022 bu. respectively. 





ae Oe OR te On a Oe 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE 


PURITY ° 
STERLING > 


POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAIDS MAITLAND HURON 


oe XoM i tolal-1-1 am of -tsle ke late Malai ham Ole rs 


WIDE an OR OE 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 19-21 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, annual outing at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary Francis 
M. Hawkins, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia 1. 


Oct. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Sheraton 
Hotel, New Britain, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., fall meeting at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, Louis 
Wiedeman, 118 N. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Oct. 20-22.—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Association, annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss.; secretary, T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., Omaha. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill.; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Nov. 3-4—Millers National Federg. 
tion, convention at the Jefferson Ho. 
tel, St. Louis, Mo.; vice president anq 
secretary, Herman Steen, 309 w, 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asgo- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef. 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18—Michigan Bakers Assn, 
Inc., annual convention at the Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich.;'secretary, John 
F. Schallert, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annua! con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 482 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention «t the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ete 


SALES OFFICE 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Utfic oss VANCOUVER: CALGARY MOCSE JAW! SASK ATOO 


Cable Address: '"FoRTGARRY”’ 


ONTO +» HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL - MONG 


NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFt 








MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM’ 
“HOMELAND” 


“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” .- =. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











onc PR HUBERT J. HORAN 
FLOUR — GRAIN FRODUCTS onion FLOUR pomssnic 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 31st and Chestnut Streets 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils PRI ATES 8 











* 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
BRADLEY & BAKER IN 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes New York San Francisco 


Commerce Building New York 17 

















THEO. STIVERS WHITE & COMPANY 


FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN ‘The Flour People’’ 
1527 Candler Bldg. 313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


Atlanta 3, Georgia Baltimore 2, Md. 











Tanner - Evans = Siney Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 








Corporation Fe 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS Millers Agents 
Domestic and Export 157 FEDERAL STREET 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 














Flour Specialists fist hocr® SCHNEIDER 
M. S. Brownold Co. BAKERY SERVICE 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. JOSEPH KASWAN 


Import and Export Statistics Mill Agent and Distributor 











since 1919 Fine Quality Flour 
O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 New York Produce Exchange 
Havana, Cuba NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL - 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. Ny.” 

















In a small boy’s prayers he asked © 


for a bicycle. Believing him too small 
for a bicycle, his parents bought a 
tricycle. 

In his prayers of thanks he said, 
“Thank you, Lord, but gee whiz, 
don’t you know the difference be- 
tween a bicycle and a tricycle?” 


¢¢¢ 


Shoeless, he climbed the stairs, 
opened the door of the room, en- 
tered, and closed it after him, with- 
out being detected. Just as he was 
about to get in bed his wife, half- 
aroused from slumber, turned and 
sleepily said: 

“Is that you, Fido?” 

The husband, telling the rest of 
the story, said: “For once in my life 
I had real presence of mind. I licked 


her hand.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

A man burst right out laughing 
when they told him that the bank in 
his home town had failed. ‘“Didn’t you 
have an account there?” he was 
asked. “Sure,” chuckled the chap, 
“but I had it in my wife’s name.” 


¢?¢¢ 


“Mother,” inquired the _ oldest 
daughter, “just how did Daddy pro- 
pose to you?” 

“TI don’t really remember,” replied 
the wise lady, “but I believe he began 
by showing me his bank book.” 


¢¢¢ 


One night Joe came home with 
lipstick on his collar. “Where did 
you get that?” demanded the little 
woman; “from my maid?” 

“No,” Joe replied. 

“From my governess?” she snap- 
ped. 

“No,” repeated Joe, adding indig- 
nantly: “Don’t you think I have any 
friends of my own?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Well, I did my good deed today, 
made at least 100 people more cheer- 
ful.” 

“How was that?” 

“I chased my hat when the wind 
blew it down the street.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Well, son, now that you’re a grad 
what are you going to do?” 
“I’m going to talk to you about 
the good old days.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


At the public library, a small boy 
presented a well-worn, dirty volume 
at the return desk. The librarian 
glanced at the book, leaned forward 
to take in the size of the boy, and 
then remarked, “This is rather tech- 
nical, isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the floor, 
the boy, half-defiant, half apologetic, 
said, “It was that way when I got it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


1st Business Man: Since I have my 
new car I don’t have to walk to the 
bank to make my deposits. 

2nd Business Man: Now you drive 
over, eh? 

1st Business Man: No. I just don’t 
make any. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAJN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6c Il. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR casics 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, IL. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 












Soo orchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





—-F LOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, "ass. 





— 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: 6° WiL 


ed 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING ©O. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 





— 
— 





We are always in the Market {or 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 








- 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CI! 





GENERAL BAKING Proms cn | 
y 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFIOES ALSO AT 








Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 
Oable Address: ““Dorrracu,’’ London AND poied ce teed co. 

MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. pr ate 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 

52, Mark Lane. ‘ 

. : 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW > 
LONDON. E. C.3 Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
CRAWFORD & LAW ROBERT CARSON & CO. 

LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Dirrptoma,"’ Glasgow 





; Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
‘(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’”’ London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. . 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 


Botolph House 
10 Eastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “OCoventry,’’ London 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Qables: ‘‘PxiiiP,”” Dundee 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “ Jos’”’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Vise” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


4 AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New. York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “‘Cleo.’” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: 


“Bejenes,”’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” 


Antwerp 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FRLIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
Referenges: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


| 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr. : 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





| 


Postbox 1151 | 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


I Cable Address: seer 





FEEDSTUFFS-™ Zenon’ 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


* Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EBXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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so you're hard to fit 


Irs a fact, too, that one mill’s treatment problems are generally different 
from the next. So flour treatment, like suits, must be altered to fit each one. 
That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division is organized to give individually tailored 
service to each mill and to each milling problem. 

With time-tested products for bleaching, maturing and enriching, together 
with a nationwide staff of flour treatment specialists backed by over a quarter 
century of experience, the N-A Flour Service:-Division is well equipped to give 
you a complete flour treatment service exactly fitted to your 
particular requirements. 

A “fitting” involves no obligation. Why not call today? 


NA-15 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR — 


— for flour maturing 


OVADEL- AGENE ~~ 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





— for uniform enrichment 








WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 

These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 


breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 


bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% .. . gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 

If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materiais adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals - V item Prodwats 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 

each week. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a doy, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... naturel whole-grein or 
enriched gr restored Three 
of more servings o doy. 


instead. Three or four eggs 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish fiver of or Witente © coneentete 


On 
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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 


And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 

These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 





breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 





bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% ... gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 

If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


M, 1 Mi. 
ip 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a doy, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or'Vitamin D concentrate 


in 


One of a series of ads oppearing 
educational, medical and health 





magazines which reports on th 
General Mills nutrition program ded 
helpsto establish grain Product food 
in their Proper place in the diet 











